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UNIFICATION 

OR 

DISINTEGRATION 


In the SO years since it was founded, the Religious Zionist 
Movement can be proud of its many important 
achievements. In the field of education, the Movement has 
established a countrywide National Religious Education 
Network, Yeshivot Hesder, Girls’ High Schools and 
Colleges, B ’nei Akira, Sherut Le’umi, Religious Nahal, 
and a religious university. The Movement was 
instrumental in establishing 120 settlements, and 
participated in the establishment of another 100 
settlements in the new settlement areas. The Movement 
initiated a wide range of legislation in the field of State and 
Religion. It was the National Religious Movement that 
established and strengthened the Chief Rabbinate, the 
network of Rabbinical Courts and Religous Councils 
throughout the country. And these are only some of the 
many achievements. 

These achievements, which were inspired by the Torah 
and Avodah Movement, became a reality because of the 
political power and genuine authority wielded by a large 
and united Movement. 


All these achievements are now at risk. Instead of the 
National Religious public adding to its achievements and 
political power, the strength of the movement as an 
organized entity has been weakened. 

J* j no longer possible to benefit from these achievements 
knd at the same time to drift away from the National 
Religious Movement. 


Today, the issue is stark and simple: “To be, or not to be”, 
i o disintegrate into small and powerless factions, thus 
endangering all that has been achieved over the past 
ecades; or to become once more a large, powerful and 
united Religious Zionist entity. 

The revival of the National Religious Movement, via strict 
adherence to democratic principles and internal elections 
. . e ‘ lrs * * ln J, ein 1? years, represents the answer both to 
the Movement^ crisis of confidence, and to the 
compromising pf the Movement’s achievements. 


This is the moment of truth! 

We must restore the Movement’s integrity. Stand up and be counted, and join 
a strong and united Religious Zionist Movement. J 


us in creating 


NATIONAL RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
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HAIFA ENGLISH THEATRE 

THE MATCHMAKER 
by Thornton Wilder 

Sal.. Nov. 30;Tue.. Dec. 3; Thin.. Dec. 5; Sail.. Dec. 7: at 8.30p.m. Also s 
Tuesday matinee at 5.30 p.m. | 

Tickets at the Haifa Museum — Sliabbtal Levi Street, | 

Tel. 04-S23255. * 
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The Finest 
Top-Quality 
Modern 
Furniture 


9 Bedroom Suitos o Dining Room Suites ® Children’s Furniture 
•Lounge Suites e Salon Wall Fixtures e sideboards 




SHOWROOMS: 53 Sokolov St., Herzliya. 


House & Car Policies 
In ENGLISH 
Personal Service 
Call for a quotation, S a.m.-l p.m. daily. 

6 Stampfer St., Netanya, Tel. 053*35224, 34717 


The Israel Museum, lerusalem 
Lecture 

Remembering Lee Witkin 

by Mr. Daniel Berley — Photography Collector 
Wednesday, December 4, 1 <785, Auditorium, 5 p.m. 

This lecture is supplementary to the Limited Edition ^exhibit kin. 


The Best of Israeli Culture 


Ariel, the nation's premier journal of arts an d letters. 
Contributors include some of the foremost writers, artists, 
critics and academic figures of Israel. 

Published now four times a year in four languages, on 
art-chrome paper-illustrated, including 16 pages offull- 
colourplates. 

Subscription details below. 


Ariel Magazine 

Jerusalem Post Publications Ltd., 

P.O.B. 81 , Jerusalem 91000 

I wish to subscribe to Ariel, in the language Indicated. 

My cheque Is enclosed. 

Q English □ French □ Spanish □ German 

Four issues (annual subscription! 

□ in Israel IS 16,100 

a Abroad (surface mall) IS 20,300. (For airmail delivery add IS 10,500) 
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SINFON1KTTA 

BIKK-MIKBA 

Music Dircdor: Mcndi Koilim 


Name 

- -- r.ity _ 

Postal Code 

Country 


p ‘ftiJj prtc«a will remain valid pending any government approved price rlee. 


Presents a Concert Series with the Famous Danish Artist 

MICHALA PETRI 

Recorder 

Conductor: Uri Mayer 

Works by: Sibelius, Herberle, Vivaldi, Weber 

Bcersheba, Conservatory Hall: 30. 1 1 .85, 1 . 1 2.85, 3. 1 2.85, 7. 12.85. 
Rehovot, Wix Auditorium: 2. 12.85. Ashkelon, Y ad Lebanim Hall: 

4.12.85. Ein Hasliofet: 5.12.85. Jerusalem, Jerusalem Theatre: 

8. 1 2.85. Tel- Aviv, Tel- Aviv Museum: 10. 1 2.85. 


Tickets available at the respective Box Oil ices 
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50 models. 100 assembly possibilities 

Delivery throughout Israel. 


Intersystem Bookcases 

148 Rehov Ben Yehuda, Tel Aviv, Tel, 03-24932/ 

Open From 09 00 To j 9.00 ; 


Free colour catalogue and priCB list To: Intereystem Bookcases 
Tel Aviv 63402, 148. Ben Yehuda Street 

Name Address 
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■■[ UP. CHIVED a Iciim l rmn the 
army iiflitying me thai I was listed as 
missing from seivive and ih:il I 
sluitild pics.cm myself to die incluc- 
liuii centre (c regularize mv status. 
This 1 did, and now I bud myself 
behind hars,” u hcwikltrcd prisoner 
told ntc dining a recent visit hy 
reporters In Military Prison 4 in the 
centre of the country. 

l ie was one of the more than WO 
men (and a few women) sent to 
prison following the massive IDF 
campaign to track down deserters 
and others missing ruunscivice since 
IW8. The campaign was even more 
successful than had been antici- 
pated and almost doubled the army’s 
prison population , which in normal 
limes numbers some 1 , 201 ). 

No doubt the army had good 
reason to believe that the 917 sol- 
diers (mnsi of them in die reserves) 
sentenced or awaiting trial for descr- 


* EX 
1- ■> 




Some of the inmates of Military Prison 4 are not 
dangerous criminals but 'good boys who have stum- 
bled a little.' Post reporter Avi Hoffmann takes a look 
beyond the walls at the soldiers missing from service 
who have been rounded up by the Military Police. 



rm 


Tlie building is a relic nl the Brit- 
ish Mandate. The glumny. draughty 
sleeping quarters each house ahum 
two dozen prisoners. There arc pud- 
dles in the uneven concrete flmn 
after (he morning ablutions and a 
damp, barn-like odour pervades the 

Furnishings nre stark, with no pel - 
sonal effects in sight. The iwn-iici 
beds are concreted to (lie floor and 
provided with five tightly folded old 
blankets to keep out the chill night 
air. 

The prisoner’s day begins al 5 a. in. 
and he is kept busy with exercise 
sessiuns, work details, lectures and 
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"!■ E 'f <j— d ' r " f "‘ e mi, ' ,ry ' P r kt - cW«i»b from nerve soldiers al Prison 4 who were rounded up in 

an IDFiampatgn to apprehend deserters : (left) Prisoners spray paint military police helmets ; (right) Inmates al Military Prison 4 salvage pans from radio'. 

Hon or “Whence without leave were paign that began on November b - prisoners lo become better soldiers so on. At 1(1 o.m. he is locked in il„. 

guilty of the charges. _ going after the 3,000 who didn’t and better citizens. cell A light stavs on all muhi ■ i* 

But processing the 4.QUQ citizens bother to respond to the IDF letter. A key fact lo remember is that guard is ££Ed hi 
who showed up 1,1 response lo (he Many of them have been listed as many of ihe prisoners would nol be prevent prisimers from 'v’nin. ! 

. .non lencrs sen. by the IDF during missing frl ' m “™.v service for years considered criminals in civilian life. accounts'^ ciicnaina in lin'n, ! ^ 

he two- week campaign must have and when caught they are expected An 18-year-o!d stays home without ualacts 8 x ‘ 

been a bureaucratic nightmare and to boost (he IDF prison population permission; he loses a piece of anny Mahlouf lias h„,.„ in r. 

cvcn fu,iher ssssr ScTs's^ 

° r v, lhere rTo,r THE MILITARY Police are also - all of these can earn him a term in 3' ™ al^ridS’ 1 S"?. 1 '* h'" y 

Most of the <i 1 7 were sentenced by responsible for the IDF prisons ser- j»il. Militnry justice is harsh and retrieving isable naosfto „ y 

summary disciplinary courts com- vice and the man in charge, Aluf- about 80 per cent of the prison serviceahle armv radio "P 

prising a single officer to terms of up Mishnc (Col.) Gershon is nol fared population are servini time fni-hpi™ u‘ i... r . ‘.llrymy 


summary disciplinary courts com- vice and the man in charge, Aluf- about 80 per cent of the prison serviceable Trmv radio • r 

prising a single officer lo terms ofup M is h„e (Col.) Gershon is nol fared population areservingtime for being beSemXiL's^ 5 

“ 39 d S? f ° r bc '"S Awol. The attheprospeclofevenmorecustom- absent without leave and other disci- “iChad e^oi oh hBsays 

others, 392 of them, were awaiting ers. “We'll add some tents at some plin ary offences. Th^ Q L 3i' , . , 


hi. * ,v* atniLepruspeci Die veil more custom- 

others, 392 of them, were awaiting ers. “We'll add some tents at some 

trial oil the more serious charge of facilities ami the prison population 

desertion. will just have to get used to a little 

The IDF can hold someone on ovei crowding for a while." 
remand for up to 30 days without Military Prison 6 at Atlit near 
trial. He has the right lo be rep re- Haifa, hrenthinga little more easily 

sen led hy a lawyer and in mates at now that the last of over 1,000 

Prison 4 have access tu a telephone. Lebanese detainees have been re- 

There is a catch, however - there is turned home, will be able to ubsorb 

only one telephone available fur in- most of the prisoners rounded up in 

mntes in the prison, which can house the deserters’ campaign . 

up to 700. The heads uf the Military Police 

Of the remaining 3.000 ivhu assure us that rehabilitating uml edu- 
showed up in response to lltu unity’s eating Hie prisoners arc their main 
letter, most were given suspended objectives, 
sentences ( 1 ,71 2) or fined (830). Tlie “We want to get those who ran 
rest were either reprimanded. afoul of the law back into productive 
warned, acquitted, exempted or uriiiy service says Tut- Aluf (Brig. - 
found nol to have been deserters nl Gen.) Emil Elimclcch, their eom- 
a 1l plunder. To this end. the army has 

The Military Police then geared invested some effort into reform 

up for the second stage of the cam- programmes which encourage the 


facilities and the prison population The real criminals, such as arms cMUan" himiMso? n? Th^nri Jill 

will just have to get used to a little thieves and drug peddlars. represent 

oveicrow-d'ngfora wbiie.’ only about 2 percent of the convicts. soon as Lmeonebegn oget the 

Military Prison o at Atht near Most or the prisoners are good hang of thinas he move* J" v? 
Haifa, hrenthine a little more easilv boys who stumbled a lirtU> a Jt mtngs, He moves on, \ is- 


Hoifa, hrenthinga little more easily boys who stumbled a little, and our raelsavs e moves on - * IS ' 

now that the last of over 1,000 job is to help them lo their feet,” One of the few f u 

Lebanese detainees have been re- says Sgan-Aluf (Lieut.-Col.) Shi «££ is a nilrn who 

turned home, will be able to ubsorb 1*1, commander of Military Prison taking home some sminH Jf” 8 * 11 

most »f the prisoners rounded up in 4 'Thc first thing we have to do 8 e Squadron chairs ' 

Ihe deserters' campaign. when a batch of new prisoners ar- 

The heads nf the Military Police rives is to separate the lambs from ” . PI * IDE of the army prisons 
assure us that rehabilitating mul edu- wolves. There are some hard service is the reform wing. Here, 

eating Lhe prisoners are their main cases - drug addicts and prisoners P a - rl of the P r >son reform initiated by 

objectives. with criminal records. We have to f ° mier chief of general staff Rafael 

“We want to get those who ran keep them away from the young ^ an has been implemented, 

afoul of the law back into productive soldier imprisoned for not wearing a , n contT RSt to the Dickensian 
tinny service," says Tut- Aluf (Brig.- cap.” gloomof themain prison, the reform' 

Gen.) Emil Elimclcch, their com- wm S is like a breath of fresh air. 

niiimJci. Ti, this vnd. ihe army has MOST ARMY prisoners serve thm'i 5Vv Kmblin gaJtudent dormitory, the 
invested some effort into reform terms. Prison dWKTtaE 

programmes wh.ch encottrage the for up ln si , n , m £ Eaeh 
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a unman soldier Inin ' 

1,1 ui.d.t- iif'U.ii-.--. .nid caning^ uni ! 

1,1 ol I* i'I.ivs. Aiidther \ 

ci'Mip is h-iMin 1 .i lesson in Jewish l 
lir.iiuv .m«i v. f he. u i lie in iliscushinv 

ih. In «v tils f ■ 
s.iim- .in I vuir i.iiiglii in repair 

pmu mil -, aiul ollu'i li.ido. | 

"It «>■ I'-ai li i In in a useful job. ! 
llu \ i’..im si mu- HK'eiilive to finish j 
iIh i i .it my sci vii «• in a beneficial way ; 

lo iliLiti and to ns." viys Shaltiel. 

" I Iicm piivnieiN see more movies, 
lie.ir umie keluies ami go on more 
• •iilings than I do.” he adds. | 

I he i elm in appears to be paying f 
oft willi vny Icwgiaduatcs returning 
to the prison. However, plans to 
extend tlie reform programme. I 
which van now ncenminodnte 120 
priMinei:., weiv shelved when the 
I HI- budget was slashed. 

The In ml -line fighter in the pris- 
miN set vice, according to Shaltiel, is 
the instructor. Instead of the brutal ! 
pi iv hi guard of the cinema screen, 
the 1I)F employs young conscripts. 
Most are volunteeis. After basic 

ii. lining and a short MP course, they 
are thrown to the wolves. 

"The job is emotionally draining 
and many bleak." says Shaltiel. Bui 
it is considered essential that youths 
handle the prisoners, most of whom 
nre youths themselves and need the 
iindeistanding Ihe young instructors 
bring to the task. 

Rav-Samal tSgl.-Maj.) Kobi, a 
| veteran instiuctor, says, “Sutisfac- 
; lion in the job comes when you meet 
f e.x-prisonei.s on tlie street and they 
tell you they are now serving proper- 
; ly in the nriny. You feel that inaybe 
| you managed to have a good influ- 
j ence after all." 

j IN THE SMALL complex of offices 
i and moms tucked alongside the MP 
: base. Rav-Seren (Maj. ) Ornatellsus 
; about Prison 400. the IDFs only 
! detention centre for women. It hns 
■ aeconimodation lor 40 inmates. 

- which Ur nn assures us is plenty- 
Prison -1(h) It inks like any small 
army base except that no guns, 
guards oi wnlch-lowers are in evi- 
dence. The maximum term that can 
Ik- served lieie is six months. If a 
woman soldier is convicted of a se- 
rious ciiinc, she is sent to a onhw 
prison, l-veiy foiliiiglil. lhe deim'5 
eiMiinmndei i»r Ihe Womens Corps 
pays a visit to hear any grievance 

from the prisoners. 

They look fairly cheerful when 
interrupt their lecture. Most have 
bvvn si-niviin-tl f„i being ate” 
without leave, tine blond g irl > ' , 
n week, says she has not told W 
parents. . .,- Ut 

Another, a conscript in the Mia 
ary Police, claims that she only over- 
stayed her leave hy a few hours, bu 
O rna says that her 14-day te1 J" 
imposed when two previously 
pended sentences were HdlW 
"Anyway the MPs must set an« aro 
P ,e -’* 

One tearful girl says she 
ed up the previous day duna f ine 
deserters’ campaign after na 6 
stayed away from the army fo r 
months. k Dt 

The women prisoners are t 
busy, like the men, with a full 1 ®. 
of educational and occupati°na 
vities, such as job training, IclI 
and outings. Obviously, t* l0U C i , n(lV 
female or male prisoner was nappj 

,0 AsTaLAIuf Elimelech 

"A prison is not a hotel -it sap * 

for punishment.” 
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YOUR ADMISSION TO EL ACS 
NEW BUSINESS CLASS 
FOR ONLY 

(tic A ssasMSSf*®^ 1 "* 


Flying iolh'-'U-S-A. i _ . . 

bclw-cn NovrmbLT 23 and December 20,1985 

Take advantage of our 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


3 XCjU “EL AL Busineffi" — A genuine innovation in Business Class flying. 

X 1°^ - OW. you can now fly exclusivetoELAL passengers. 


“EL AL Business” means flying a 

comfortable price. 


And naturally, you can book your “EL AL Business” ticket 
with your travel agent . He’ll be happy to help. 


The Happy Passengers 

EL! S48L: 




WHILE A dispute 


c ovim a door luck 
may seem a trivial matter, it has 
become a major bune of contention 
between two of Israel's smallest 
Christian sects. 

The problem would seem to con- 
cent only a few officials of the dthiop- 
pinn and Coptic Churches, but in 
fact demands a great deal of lime and 
effort un the part of the Moslem 
officials of Egypt - the home of the 
Coptic Church - the Marxist govern- 
ment uf Ethiopia, and. of course, 
Israeli officialdom. Any of those 
involved recognize instantly the 
name Deir al-Sultan, which is ap- 
plied to both u cluster of huts on the 
roof of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in the Old City of Jeru- 
salem and to two adjacent chapels 
and a stairway connecting them. 

There is no lack of friction and 
animosity over the huts, which house 
several Ethiopian monks and one 
Coptic monk. As tin example, the 
latest flare-up concerned 11 rusty nail 
in u wall, which the Copts com- 
plained uhout following this year's 
Easter celebrations, when the Ethio- 
pians had erected their traditional 
lent in the area. 

The Copts said the nail hail been 
driven into the wall by the Etltio-. 
pinns, and demanded its removal. 
The Ethiopians said it had always 
been there, ami as evidence they 
pointed to the tact that it was rusty. 
The Copts said the Ethiopians de- 
liberately used an already rusty nail. 

Or there is the case of the sink and 
toilet installed bv the Ministry for 
Religious Affairs in 1973. At' one 
point . the Ethiopians barred the 
Copile monk from using them, 
asserting that he had been washing 
his feel in the sink. 

Both uf these allot cations were 
solved with relative ease. The persis- 
tent hone o] conk- nl ion is a small 
lock oil the door of one uf the two 
clupcls, known variously as the 
Chapel of the Four Martyrs, the 
Chapel of the Four Bodiless Spirits 
and the Chapel of (he Pour Animals. 
It was this lock, formerly under the 
control of the Copts, that the Ethio- 
pians changed during the Orthodox 
Easter celebrations of 1970. 

It was a difficult lime. Ever since 
the Six Day War in 1967. there had 
been fights between the two sects 
during the Easter services. LuTge 
numbers of police were on hand, 
apparently to prevent a recurrence 
of the violence. Then, around mid- 
night, on the eve of Easter Sunday, 
while the Copts were all performing 
their rites in the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Ethiopians changed the lock. 

The Copts claim that the change 
was made with police connivance. It 
is true that there was a large contin- 
gent of police on duty there at the 
time; and whatever the justification 
for this particular claim, it is also true 
that the police subsequently pre- 
vented the Copts from putting back n 
lock of their own. 

WHAT FOLLOWED was a series 
of court decisions in which, in effect, 
the High Court of Justice ruled that 
it was wrong to chnnge the locks, but 
, (hat it was the prerogative of the 
government to make a decision in 
the matter. The government, for its 

C art, did not give a definite ruling, 
ut' mode what was to linve been an 
interim decision to leave things as 
they were, thus leaving control nf the 
ch3pcls in the hands of the Ethio- 
pians. An interminisierial commit- 
tee was set up to study the mnlter, 
but it has not met for many months 
and has not even heen formally re- 
constituted by the present govern- 
ment. 

The lock not only controls the two 
chapels, but also the stairway be- 
tween them, the most direct route 
between the Coptic Patriarchate and 
the Holy Sepulchre. It is this xtuir- 
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a hard 
place 


On the roof of the Old City's Holy Sepulchre, two Christian sects are engaged in a 
territorial battle. Armed with strong legal, religious and emotional arguments, the Coptic 
and Ethiopian archbishops put their case to the Post's Haim Shapiro. Photos by Israel Talby. 


way which the Coptic archbishop 
used for his ceremonial entry into 
the Holy Sepulchre on the Feast of 
the Holy Cross in September and at 
Easter. 

Since the Israeli-Egyptian peace 
treaty in 1978, control of Deir al- 
Sultan has been one of the sticky 
points in relations between the two 
countries. 

The issue is raised at virtually 
every meeting between Israelis and 
Egytpians and, during his last visit, 
the Egyptian tourism minister made 
recognition of Coptic rights one of 
his main demands. Until that recog- 
nition is granted, Copts are forbid- 
den by their religious leaders to 
come on pilgrimages to Jerusalem. 

Were iE not for this ban, some 
Israeli tourism officials believe, 
thousands of Copts would come to 
Jerusalem every year and the virtual 
boycott by Egyptians of travel to 
Israel would be ended. As it appears 
now. relations between Israel nnd 
Egypt arc chilly, and it is unlikely 
(hat the Israeli government would 
make uny gratuitous concessions to 
the Egyptians, but this scenario 
could easily change overnight. 


But so, for that matter, could the 
fact that there are no diplomatic 
relations between Israel and 
Ethiopia. And there remain impor- 
tant reasons not to antagonize that 
country, There is still o large unoffi- 
cial Israeli community there, as well 
as the residue of the Ethiopian Jew- 
ish community, whose well-being is 
of prime concern. El A1 still flies 
over Addis Ababa on its route to 
Johannesburg. 

A REQUEST by The Jerusalem Post 
for an interview with either the Cop- 
tic or the Ethiopian archbishop pro- 
duced an immediate atmosphere of 
tension. Why, both sides wanted to 
know, was therissue being raised at 
this lime? Was there some develop- 
ment in the air? Perhaps because he 
regards himself as the injured party, 
the Coptic archbishop was far more 
amenable to an interview. 

Sitting in a small office overlook- 
ing o vast courtyard surrounding the 
Coptic church and school near the 
Holy Sepulchre, the archbishop. Dr. 
Anba Basileos, spoke in English. He 
suited his case simply; the entire 
monastery is Coptic, Neither ij^hor . 
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the two chapels have any connection 
whatsoever with the Ethiopians, 
although some Ethiopians stay there 
as "guests'' of the Copts. 

In former times, he said, the 
Ethiopians had rights within the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre itself, 
but they didn't pay the necessnry 
taxes to the Turkish governors of 
Jerusalem and their rights were 
usurped by other communities, 
namely the Greek Orthodox and the 
Armenians. If Deir al-Sultan had 
ever been Ethiopian, it would now 
be in the hands of either the Arme- 
nians or the Greeks. 

Furthermore, he argued, the 
chapels themselves are Coptic, as 
can be seen from the iconostasis - 
the screen - of both chapels, which 
exhibits the same carved wood, in- 
laid with mother- of- pearl, that one 
sees in the ancient Coptic churches 
of Cairo. The inscriptions are in 
Arabic ami Coptic, and the Ethio- 
pians cannot even read them. 

Basileos, who completed his 
doctorate in Salonika and was a 
professor of theology in Cairo, was 
appointed archbishop of Jerusalem 
and the Near East in 1959. For him. 


there will be no further posts: one 
does not leave Jerusalem, he says. 

Since the 1970 incident, he has not 
been in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. "How can I go,” he snys. 
"when my path is barred?” He can- 
not go through the streets, because 
this would be an infringement of the 
statu.? quo, the official position with 
regard to the rights of the various 
Churches. If only Coptic rights were 
restored, he promises, thousands of 
Coptic pilgrims would come to Jeru- 
salem every year. 

IT WAS FAR more difficult to see 
the Ethiopian archbishop. Abuna 
Salama, no doubt because of an 
understandable desire on the part of 
the community to have as little fuss 
as possible over an issue in which 
they now have the upper hand. An 
interview was only granted after two 
meetings with a lay adviser to the 
archbishop, who occupies an office 
in the old Ethiopian consulate, on 
Jerusalem's Rehov Haneviun. It was 
this adviser, Getaneh Masala, who 
tended to stress the legal claims ol 
the community. 

The archbishop, who exte nded a 
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THE COPTIC Church, which is 
hit sal in Egypt . is. one uf the 
oldest Christian unnimmities in 
tile world and its followers con- 
sider themselves descuiuhtiHs of 
the ancient Egyptians. Estimates 
nf the number ul its believers 
vary widely, hut it is generally 
accepted that there sue at least 
five mil l ion. almost all of whom 
reside in Egypt. 

The Ethiopian Church, which 
until the recent revolution was 
the state religion of Ethiopia, 
looks upon itself as the lineage to 
King Solomon and the Queen of 
Shelia and counts upwards of 111 
million believers in its ranks. 

Ironically, the two churches 
are closely linked theologically 
and historically, and until a re- 
latively short time ago the metro- 


puli tun nl i he Ethiopian (. liurcli 
was a Coptic aichliishop. 
appointed by tile head ol the 
Cupric Church. 

Unofficial estimates sci the 
number uf Copts in Israel at 
1,500, uni i illy in the OKI City of 
Jeiiisiilem, Jiil fa. Jericho and 
Nazareth. The local Ethiopian 
community is thought t" number 
about 200. including about 
monks and nuns. Most live in or 
near the Ethiopian church, which 
gives the street off Jerusalem's 
Rehov I Innevi’ini its name, or in 
the nearby consulate building. 
There is also a small Ethiopian 
Christian community in Eilat. 

Members of the two Churches 
have little contact with each 
other, aside from the annual scuf- 
fles at Easter. 



op Dr. A nfoi Ihsileos (opposite page) and hthiopuu 
mi Sahuiut (left). Ethiopian monk in the monastery of l *•'* 
|. Coptic school near the monastery (below). 



greeting in Hebrew and then spoke- 
through an intepreter into English, is 
said to know Hebrew well from the 
niuny years he lived in Jerusalem as a 
monk. Ho spoke of the emotional 
ties of the Ethiopian Christians with 
Jerusalem. Asked why the chapels 
were so important, he answered with 
another question: "Why is the West- 
ern Wall so important to you?" 

The Ethiopians argue that follow- 
ing a plague in the 19th century in 
which their entire community in 
Jerusalem died, the Copts received 
permission to burn the Ethiopian 
furnishings because they had been 
infected. Also burned were the 
ancient documents testifying to the 
Ethiopian ownership of Deir al- 
Sultan. 

Fot them, he said, this is the place 
they meet the living God. The feel- 
ings of the Ethiopian people are 
hound up with it. True, it is not very 
magnificent. The cells are not fit for 
Animals, much less people, but 
nevertheless the Ethiopian monks 
live there because of their love of 
God. . 

Hie Ethiopians are quick to recall 
that in 1951 the j or dnnian govem- 
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ment actually transferred control of 
liic chapels uiid the lock from the 
Copts to the Ethiopians, a decision 
which was reversed after 40 days. 
The Ethiopians say the reversal 
came as a result of the establishment 
of close links between Jordan s King 
Hussein and Egypt's President .Nas- 
ser, but. they insist, 111 pnncide the 
Jordanians recognized the justice of 
their demands. 

IT IS DIFFICULTfor an outsider to 
grasp the role of the two govern- 
ments in the matter, espeaally stme 
both might seem indifferent to the 
interests” of a Church. Archbishop 

Salama hinted this. On the one 
hand, he noted that the Egyptian 
government has made related de- 
mands on the subject. But when 
asked whether the Egyptians might 

be willing to make some concession 

hf return for a ruling favourable to 
them he answered with despair, 
-Why should they give anything? 
They are Moslems." 

TTie position of the Ethio^ gov; 

grasp. Dr. Steveil Kaplun, a special- 


ist in Ethiopian history, points out ti 

that many officials of the govern- 11 

ment are sympathetic to the Chureh, 
despite the party line. f 

The Ethiopians, he surmises, have 11 

learned from Ihe experience of oiher fi 
communist regimes,' that there is no 0 
point in confronting the Chureh b 
head on. Perhaps more important is c 
the fact that following (he deposition ti 
of the emperor, the Church was the t 
one remaining national institution, s 
Indeed, even today, a new church, t 
which will be the largest 1 n the : coun- 
irv is being built in Addis Ababa. 1 
Even under the present regime, 
continues Kaplan, Jerusalem con- 1 
tinues to hold an important place in . 
ihe hearts of the Ethiopian people. ' 
There is no reason for the govern- ' 
ment to forfeit the goodwill of the 
people by relinquishing a claim 
of great symbolic importance. 

HOW IS Israel to net? Israeli offi- 
cials who are well versed on the issue 
appear to despair of ever fmding n 
“right” solution among all the claims 
and counterclaims. For better or for 
worse , Israel has commuted itself tu 
maintaining Hie status Ihesilua- 
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tion which the British Mandate had 
inherited from the Ottoman Empire. 

Ostensibly, the British position, and 
even that of the Ottoman Empire 
toward Ihe end of its rule, ended the 
free-for-all in which a combination 
of pressure by foreign powers nnd 
bribery could determine who had. 
control over what. But even Manda- 
tory officials allowed themselves to 
tamper with the status quo when it 
suited what they saw as British in- 
terests. Perhaps the best example of 
this was their limitation of Jewish 
rights at the Western Wall. 

In our time, there is still a very 
special sensitivity when it comes to a 
Jewish state involving itself in any 
way in the burial place of Jesus. Tlus 
was pointed out by Israel Lippel. a 
former director-general of the 
Ministry for Religious Affairs and 
now director of the Institute fur 
Inter-Religious Understanding. 

Lippel recalled that, following llie 
incident of 1970. the heads of the 
Greek Orthodox, Armenian ami 
Roman Catholic Churches com- 
plained of what they saw as mi 
attempt to tamper with the sr««« 
quo. Any action, or anything that is 


seen as action by the government is 
likely to bring a flurry of protests by 
all the Churches, whether they are 
involved or not. 

In a historical perspective, he 
notes that at least part of the prob- 
lem lies in the fact that neither the 
Copts nor the Ethiopians had a pow- 
er base during Ottoman rule. The 
Greek Orthodox were supported by 
Russia, the Latins by the Catholic 
powers, and especially France. Even 
the Armenians had their officials 
within the Ottoman civil service. 

On the face of it, it might seem 
most tempting to use Ihe jurisdiction 
over the Holy Places ill order lo 
extract advantages in return. Neith- 
er the Vatican nor the government of 
Greece, for example, is very favour- 
able in its attitude toward the Jewish 
state. Yet the Aruh slates shameless- 
ly exploit, the precarious situation of 
the Christian minorities in their 
midst 10 exert pressure on the diffe- 
rent Chinches, pi ess arc which has 
apparently paid oft in political vic- 
tories. 

Perhaps the existence of one hot- 
nets’ nest. Deir nl-Suhsin. will elder 
us from ha rlMiur 1 ng Midi thoughts, u 
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“YOU MUST got insulc the guls 
and body mid spirit of l lie music." 
Rosalyii ’lu reck exhorts the young 
students in her iiinsler elsissos on 
Bach. 

For the past two weeks, the 
world-renowned ltaeli expel l and 
concert pianist has been guiding 
Israeli musicians in twice-daily 
mnslei classes at the Jeiusnlem 
Music Ceiilie, as the guest of the 
Mislikenoi Slia'anaiiiin (iuesl 
House. 

Lively, intense, eueigelie, 
Tureek is always the encouraging 
leachei, tiying. as she says, "to 
open the mind ot the perfoimcr to 
diffejenl alias of 1 tael 1 ." 

“Now this section must Ik* mole 
contemplative, nuue meditative. 
You’re holding with your thumb 
those wonderful long notes, now 
stay in that dream. This feeling 
should conic from inside of you." 

From all over the country, young 
people came to lake part in 
Tureck’s classes, not all of them 

students oF keyboard instruments. 
The excellent rapport that evolved 
was appurent even to the observer. 

Clearly the teucliers who accom- 
panied their students were also 
inspired by the sessions. "Some of 
the teaching here is excellent." 
said Tureek, after one of this 
week’s classes, ‘‘The students are 
terribly eager to learn and wonder- 
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fill til work with. Perhaps there 
war 1 not ninny great talents; hut 
two or three were truly excellent, 
especially one oulstan.ling II- 
year-uhl hoy. There have been 
some tremendous moments. 

•TVIv BEEN celebrating Buell's 
.lunih bin Inlay for iw» y ciirs ;' 
laughs Tureek. who will eelchiate 
l, er own 7 1 st birthday in iwo 
weeks’ lime. The seemingly intle- 
r.i 1 ieablc Amcrieun Jewish 
educator-musician is bunked solid 
until 19S7 for her combination 
colieert-leel a re-master class tours 
around the world. 

[•dually at home on piano and 

harpsichord, Tureek "dnuls that 

"To make that transition re- 
quires great knowledge and techni- 
que, "she says. “I believe m play- 
ing the old instruments. Pianists 
should learn how to play theharp 
sichord, clavichord and oigam W e 
may be 20 th-century people, but it 
is the responsibility of the pert- r * 
mer to understand both the old and 
the modern techniques. 

A firm believer in the inkgru- 


■FOCUS' 



Johann Sebastian Bach 


tiou of scholarship and perform- 
ance, Tureek is the author of sever- 
al books on Bach, among which is 
the three-volume series. An intro- 
duction to the Performance of 
Brtc/i, which is published with a 
companion disc on CBS Master- 
works. . . . „ 

Another continuing senes re- 
produces some of Bach s ongmul 
manuscripts, along with the Urtext 
and performance edition. Tins, she 
stresses, is unique, as never before 
have all three editions been pub- 
lished togethcrin one volume. 

"In order to play Bach or pre- 
Bach music, one must go back lu 


Muster class undent Danny Hinioni 
and ( inset t teacher, world re- 
nowned Kosaiyn Turei k. 

the sources." she insists. 

Rosalyn Tureek believes there is 
too great a gap between ihe per- 
forming artist, the teacher and 
scholarship. "We have lost the 
direct tradition music had up to 
1750. Musicians today don't under- 
stand what's going on. They are 
only interested in technique." 

It was to promote the integration 
of perform . 1 nee and scholarship 
that Tureek founded the Tureek 
Bach Institute ITBI), which spon- 
sors lectures, courses and perform- 
ances. The TB1 events cover such 
topics as 18th-century ornamenta- 
tion; 19th- and 20th-century 
embellishment; Bach and 2(hh- 
contury composers; and Bnch's re- 
lation to Chinese and Indian 
music. "I go back lu Eastern phi- 
losophy in my study of Bach, she 
says. 

ALTHOUGH TURECK’S finite 
rests principally on her work oil 
Bach, she is, in fad. a great enthu- 
siast and supporter of contempor- 
ary music. She li.r* given win Id 
premieres of contempt naiy works, 
and compositions have been writ- 
ten specially for her. She was at 
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Cinema Dan Fainaru 


IT IS RATHER marvellous tu watch 
a grand ulil man of the cinema like 
John Huston lei Ling himself go. At 
the age of 7y, he doesn't give a damn 
about the rest of the wuiltl. From his 
ivoiy towci in Puerto Vulhule , Mex- 
ico. lie surveys the human race mill- 
ing around him with the amused, 
dispassionate eye of one who has 
learned that since he cannot change 
the world he will accept it as it is and 
enjoy himself in the process. 

The cupidity, the concupiscence, 
and the ugliness of the human race 
were the fount of his tragic films, 
from The Treasure of Sierra Maiire 
to The Man Who Would Be King , 
albeit with some sardonic humour 
along the way. His universe of 
perennial losers led to sheer despair 
in hat City or Wise Blood. His tough 
guys were broken by their own 
toughness in The Maltese Falcon and 
The Asphalt Jungle. All these have 
turned into pure farce in his latest 
film, Prizzi's Honor. What else can 
one say about a love story between a 
Mafia executioner and a female con- 
tract killer, in which the lovers arc 
mere babes in the wood, righteous 
innocent, compared with all the 
oilier barracudas manipulating 
them? 

This is The Godfather devoid of 
the mythical glamour with which 
Coppola invested it, a kind of grotes- 
que Scarf ace, immensely enjoyable 
fur the cool, snappy, superbly pro- 
fessional way in which it is told. 
Huston, using a Richard Condon 
siory, doesn't have the lensi compas- 
sion for any of his characters. He 
shows them for wliut they arc, vile 
little brutes or crafty, menu old men, 
and he has a lot of fun following 
them through n complicated plot 
that leads him from one act of human 
iniquity to another, climaxing in the 
absolute victory of evil. 

it would he unfair to give away 
details of the story, as the surprises 
start very early on, and unveiling 
them would spoil much of the enjoy- 
ment of the film. Suffice it to say that 
Jack Nicholson plays an orphan 
adopted by the mighty Prizzi family, 
leaders of the American under- 
world. He grows up to be their most 
efficient operative who settles the 
hash of anyone foolish enough to 
doubt the Family’s authority. Kath- 
leen Turner is h mysterious, fascinat- 
ing Indy who appears front nowhere 
at a Prizzi wedding, and proceeds to 
change disguises at disconcerting 
speed. Hustun's daughter Angelica 
as the dark heiress of the elan, also 



(lie villains with (he gmul old “get up 
and go" drive tliiil made (In- nation 
great, with a hunch ol bright kids 
saving the day when adults are cav- 
ing in. That's Spiclhci gland fm you, 
the same leiriiory from which Close 
Encotmieis of the Third Khul.E.T., 
Poltergeist mid Gremlins invaded the 
world. 

Scriptwriter Chris Columbus cre- 
dits Spielberg with the original idea 
tor the story. 

“He knew there was a bunch of 
kids. The concept was: what do you 
do i m a rainy summer day when yuii'ie 
bored? The kids, by the way, are 
supposed to live in a place named 
Goon Ducks, and each has a strange 
quirk." There you have the starting- 
point for any preposterous destina- 
tion you may fancy. 

"These are an often ridiculous, 
rag-tag, junk food-eating bunch of 
American kids, whose biggest 
enemy - beside the local bullies and 
the snobby girls - is weekend bore- 
dom. Never bore a Goony or you’ll 
be facing an adventure bigger than 
the entire neighbourhood." That's 
Spielberg himself, elaborating. 

Now you know where you are and 
who you are with, get set for a crazy, 
madcap ride through underground 
tunnels of the kind you haven’t seen 
since you last visited the recesses of 
Indiana Jones's Temple of Doom, 
You will be following a treasure map 
left by a wily old pirate known as 
One-Eyed Willy, with a modern re- 
plica of Ma Barker and her progeny 
rushing to get to the loot just one 
step ahead of you. 

What do these All-American kids 
want with all this money? They don’t 
even use it to buy hash or snow or 
whatever they’re using right now 
over there. They need it to save their 
dear old hometown from the ugly, 
rapacious big city hankers, who want 
to tear it down and replace it with a 
new golf course. 

FROM THIS POINT on. it is pure 
Disney fantasy. Led by asthmatic 
but cute Mikey, the team - roly-poly 
Chunk, wise-cracking Mouth, tricks- 
ter Data (played by Ke Hny-Qunn, 
Hurrison Ford's sidekick in Temple, 
of Doom), Brand, Mikey’s older 
brother, and two girls, Andy and 
Stef, one pretty, the other smart - 
drives forward merrily, overcoming 
all the traps set by the old pirate and 
dodging the villainous Fralellis, 
mother and sons, who arc after the 
treasure themselves. Unexpected 
help comes from Sloth, a good- 


The grand old man does it again 


has plenty of surprises up her sleeve. 

Beginning as an innocent jet-set 
romance across the continent, the 
affair continues with each of the lovers 
supposed to liquidate the other, and 
so many double-crosses that you 
finally discard disbelief and accept 
anything that happens as possible. 

HUSTON DIRECTS his top trio 
with such verve that you conic out of 
the cinema after more than two 
hours feeling that the film lias barely 
started. 

Nicholson is wonderful us the 
rather besotted Mafia hit-man, who 
is pretty shrewd and extremely tough 
under his deceptive exterior. Turner 
is In top form, n brilliant comedienne 
suggesting vast abysses of pHssion 
and an unquenchable thirst for pow- 
er and money, while Angelica Hus- 
ton as the dispossessed heiress deter- 
mined to get her own hack, prefer- 
ably by stepping on some corpses, 


proves that She should have been 
used more often. 

And yet, good as all three stars 
are, the show is often stolen by a 
qunrtet of old timers, whose villainy 
is not only convincing but entertain- 
ing. Topping them is William Hick- 
ey, as the old Don of the Prizzi 
family, deadly steel beneath his 
smiles and whispers, despising the 
rest of the world as one assumes 
Huston does. He is supported by his 
two sons, Robert Loggia and Lee 
Richardson, each a deadly snake. 
WoTse than cither of them is John 
Randolph, the consiglierc of the 
family. 

AS TO the film’s other qualities, 
they could be taken for granted if 
they were not so superbly polished. 
No one can tcacli Huston, with all his 
experience, how to stage a scene, 
how to make n love encounter pas- 
sionate and funny at the same time, 


how to imbue a shot with an atmos- 
phere at once profane and mystical. 
But the work of one of the best new 
school cameramen, Andrzej Bart- 
kowiak, was certainly a great help. 

Bartkowiak, discovered by Sidney 
Lumet for whom he did wonders in 
Prince of the City and Verdict, again 
exhibits his superb craftmanship in 
the suhtlc lighting that contrasts the 
dark interiors of old-fashioned man- 
sions with the sleek glamour of the 
West Coast. 

Although Huston's inner pace is 
certainly the determining factor in 
the Film’s rhythm, it must have taken 
oil the skills of Rudi and Kaja Fchr, 
who edited it, to preserve it on 
screen. And Alex North's 
embroideries on Puccini, Verdi and 
Rossini on the soundtrack add n 
commentary of their own to the text 
offered by the image. 

That all this serves to show how 
immoral and barbaric our world can 


be under the most civilized of 
appearances, and that we enjoy the 
result so much, may be the final 
proof that John Huston's theories 
are much more accurate than we 
might like to believe, and they apply 
hot only to characters on the screen, 
but to the audience as well. 

WALT DISNEY going berserk in 
Indiana Jones country would be a 
fair description of The Gootiies, one 
of last summer's big box-office hits in 
the U.S. Blessed by the magic touch 
of the mighty Steven Spielberg, who 
seemingly couldn’t put his foot 
wrong even if he wanted to, this is 
the kind of crowd pleaser bound to 
do business right around the globe, 
whatever the critics may have said 
about it. 

Spielberg may be only the produc- 
er in (his instance, 1ml his spirit is 
evident throughout. We are back in 
the small American town, battling 


natured Quasimodo-like monster 
chained in the tunnel who, once 
released, acts as a dens ex machina 
every time the gang hits a cul-de-sac. 

You can probably guess the out- 
come, as well as the kind of film this 
is bound to be: family fare, good fun, 
escapism of the cutest kind. The kids 
are very unselfconsdous, which is a 
great advantage in the movies. 

All-American football star John 
Matuszak plays Sloth the Colossus 
with such lovely ugliness that his 
image may soon hit the toy Bbops as a 
favourite monster for the next gen- 
eration. 

There’s nothing new in The 
Goonles: it’s all been done before. 
What Spielberg asked, and certainly 
got from director Richard Donner , 
was more of everything; more 
heroes, more gimmicks, more tricks. 
It may not be sophisticated, but it 
works. Figures will always have the 
last word, D 
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CIRCULAR, silver, about five in- 
ches in diameter and clad in a plastic 
overcoat - that’s the compact disc, 
latest hero of the music business. 

Less than a year ago. these wafer- 
thin slices of quite astonishing tech- 
nology were little more than a novel- 
ty. Now they’re doing the rounds in 
about a million American homes, 
and an estimated 2.0U0 Israeli ones. 

So what’s all the fuss about? Well, 
to put it simply the compact disc is 
the best-sounding format for musical 
reproduction, far better than either 
LPs or cassettes. No snakelike his- 
sing noises, no crackling static, and 
no scratches, ever. Every subtle 
nuance of the sound you were in- 
tended to hear, against a back- 
ground of glorious silence. 

Essentially, the CD is a register of 
musical information, encoded as 
millions of microscopic bits beneath 
a clear plastic protective cover, read 
by a laser beam in the C’D player. 
There arc none of the record s 
grooves or the cassette’s tracks to 
follow, lhc sound is translated into 
numbers in the recording process 
and the laser reads them off. 

Of course, there have been snogs, 
and not all of them have been com- 
pletely ironed out yet. Engineers are 
still feeling their way. learning that 


microphone placement and mixing 
processes have to be adapted to the 
way digital equipment "hears” 
music differently from conventional 
recording gear. 

There’s also n problem of space. 
It’s a bit of a squeeze cramming the 
five million digital bits needed for an 
hour’s CD music on to the little 
platters, and in the pioneering days - 
all of two years ago - as much as 711 
per cent of factory output ended up 
in the reject bins. Nowadays, only 
the occasional dud slips by, making 
extremely weird noises when the 
digital bits don’t line up precisely as 
they should. , . . 

Early listeners also complained 
that the CD sound was too pure, too 
clean. Years of listening to the clut- 
tered LP and tape reproduction had 
conditioned them to expect a nice 
muddy background , and they missed 
it. But these objections have largely 
died away, and the CD’s greatest 
fans are the purists - classical music 

'°The compact disc catalogue is 
growing tremendously fast. Almost 
every major release comes out on 
CD, and companies are going 
through their old '"“teri for every- 
thine they think will sell. Recem 
reports put the worldwide catalogue 


ut something like 5,dOD lilies, but 
that figuc has certainly been surpas- 
sed. 

The first batch of CDs was made 
up mostly uf classical music, and the 
CD audience is still generally 
thought to be older than the LP or 
tape-buying public. As fur ns rock 
goes, hcsl-sclling artists are the likes 
of Dire Straits and Phil Collins, 
purveyors of adult-oriented rock. 

The discs are quite difficult to find 
here. They couldn’t be tracked down 
at all in Jerusalem, but Tel Aviv’s 
Galron store offers a limited selec- 
tion at about IS26.000 a spin. That’s 
about $17 in these frozen days, and 
not too outrageous when you consid- 
er that they go for $10 in the U.S. 
and £10 in the UK. 

Galron said the discs sell as fast as 
the store can gel them, and added 
that getting them isn’t easy. Israeli 
record companies are not even con- 
sidering manufacturing CDs here 
because, as Aryeh Barak of CBS put 
it, "the costs of production would be 
astronomical." Galron gets its CDs 
imported via CBS or "anywhere we 
can lay hands on them.” 

CD players have dropped to the 
$200-5300 mark in the U.S., com- 
pared with $800-5 1 .500 only a couple 
■ of years ago. In the UK, retailers arc 

1 resolutely keeping prices above 
i £300, but for that price you gel a very 
/ high-quality player. 

, in Israel, retailers quote prices in 
* the region of $1,000 to $2,000. 
s The player slips right in alongside 
your conventional amplifier and 
d speakers, with nothing but a couple | 
o of banana plugs to connect up. 
i- Among the features offered is "ran- 
d dom access," which allows you to 
■e hear tracks in a prc-selected sequ- 
d ence. There are also "error currec- 
ly lion" facilities, but these arc beconi- 
st ing redundant as recording tcclini- 

,C ^^Vpertepredict that while LPs and 
«.i«n fnr another three 
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cassettes will reign for another three 
or four years, compact discs will then 
take over as the leading music for- 
mat. CD players already compare 
favourably in price with convention- 
al turntables, and those little silver 
platters never get tired of spinning. □ 


Matte rs of taste Haim Shapiro _________ 

Unhappy moments 

aiven her a lesson. They could have 
Catt llahlniiih, llablniHlt Square, S 1 ^" , tiue lover of onion 

Td Aviv. Tel. 03-2041 1 J. Dnlry. « a V;“ Ms „ r onions braised in 
non., a.m„ ..-in i .. n rinseii Shall- *°up «**■» . ... ,.r i t.iri-hv i hick - 
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ONE OF MY many rules, when oil, and 

looking for u restaurant Tor myself should be covered with 

(as opposed to one 1 choose as part cheese that becomes soft and 

of my job) is to avoid a place operat- J. . w j, cn heated, not hard and 

ing as a concession in a national *• 

landmark. A f', r the "Swedish cottage 

Admittedly, when l eut in such companion chose to start 

places in order to review them, I am , Wlis nothing wrong 

sometimes pleasantly surprised by ^ (h eJI ' cepl that she was mote or 
the high level of the cuisine and the forced to try this large platter ol 
personal service. Unfortunately, the collage cheese because of 

restaurant-cafe which is now housed . o j re nl appetizers on the 

in the glassed-in foyer of our nation- 

al theatre building offers few such ■ wiB the f ine |y-chopped (bu 

happy moments. . unoeeled) fruit salad very apretiz- 

True, it is furnished very nicely surely a lesson in food presenla- 

indeed. The chairs are comfortable, 8- J be arr anged, perhaps by 
the background music was pleasant hoever looked after the decor, 

without being overpowering. The , con ', sa y anything 

young and beautiful waitresses were f M AFRAID nc Q f sea bass 
helpful and courteous. But all that better of my mus |,rooms. The 
did not make up for the food. ™thcreaui .^j^re fresh. 

For example, there is the onion j" us r “ , ik ’ e the utile filleted pieces 

«>op that the waitress recommended If Liu were drowned in a seuofhot 

and which she probably thinks ts ’ n, e fish itself had that na y 

quite good. My children could have cream. 


chewy consistency that comes from I 
chronic overcooking or renting. 

I'm not sure which, I was in his case. 

My companion ordered the ir 
pical trout." but when H a| r '™ dshe 
asked me to taste it and tell her what 
kind of fish it was. When I replied _ 

that it was <'?“>• i""e re 
"That’s impossible. Trout is a ry 

‘‘tymea'nscf an anatomical analy- 
sis /convinced her that the fish was 
indeed trout, if an overcooked one. 

This was a pity, as the frutl sauce. 

Uke my cream sauce, was quite good. 

Having eaten plecfal y. ii not 
well, we were in no mood for des- 
sert but we ordered it in the in 

juicy pieces of apple with just the 

right amount of lariness. 

Mv companion, on the oiner 
hand, did no belter with hei -dessert 
than with the rest of the men). Her 
ice cream, though very generous in 
ire had not much to recommend , l 

otherwise. The filter coffee, with 

elastic filler, was satisfactory. 

P The bill, including two large 
draught beers (they were excellent), 
came to IS44.900- Tito next time 1 go 
to Habiniah it will be msec a play- 0 
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Saturday, Nowmbe. 30 mB-M Pin. HoUgei. N. Kay 

LONELY HEARTS (Australia IOUZJ. uir i uui 

Tundiy, December 3 at 6 and , a ;^® f. m L. , ,,, n-imiinsli with Aim in Z«nJpk. 
BEYONDTHE WALLS (Israol. 1984) Dir. Uil Ba 
Muhammad Bakri. 

CONCERT 

Saturday, Dorambor 7 at _8 .30 pm. p lc ,nka (violin) 

PIANO PLUS - An evening of Bidhms with w '■ 

Jonathan Zak piano. — — 

YOUTH WING 2 um-& pm; Tubs., 4 pm-7 pm. 

Library Hours: 4 -G Tuoi., 4 pm with Biola LipMn. | 

fSmS!' R eckling, Boom STdiS1 1985/8(3 call 633278. 

— — * r 3 - 

SPECIAL EVENT rt.- .if mid describe* lha life ol iha Jewish 

wVman^n^n. For sahoo.s: 638 940; Admission: iS 3000. 

S HIM: M-., F*.. a, 11 amt Bun.. 3 pm: To.. . 4,0 pm 
^ 

Judaica/Harlta ge Gallarltn Thursday at 3 pm - 

Hoakalollar Muaaum: Sun., Mon., Tuel , reap.. 

^cho HpuM" Swna hours as Museum. Closed on Saturdays. 

™ aasg - l,M - 

Ticket, for Saturday o«ailabla ? -JIi'llv ” US, ' in ' ' 

Ticket agency, , ^LOCATED ON RUPPIN ST.. TEL. < os > f®? 2 ’ 1 

aS^VK^lie: mBieil TICHO HOUSE ,021 244IS6. 


JERUSALEM, 


[Neoti 

HakikarJ 

★nebev safaris 1-8 R days', rverv Thurs 

bu W'sar." 

FOX-O B ewenr M i:-a Hudcet t. .Uv», fvrty 

„ . , Santa 5" J&V***T' ^ 


I FOX-a B day* 

s . 1 l (lay Santa 
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IF YOU DON'T fancy foreign films 
or heavy drama, next week is not 
your week on Israel Television. 
Heavy drama sets the ball rolling at 
10.20 p.m. on Tuesday, with part 
two of Shakespeare’s King Lear star- 
ring Lord Olivier. Wednesday’s fea- 
ture film (10.05 p. in.) is a Hungarian 
import My Father's Happy Years , a 
1979 production which won the Cri- 
tics Choice prize at the Berlin Film 
Festival. 

Largely based on the autobiogra- 
phy of its director. Sandor Simo, the 
film traces the genesis of the Com- 
munist regime in Hungary. Simo’s 
recollections of that period are not 
pleasant. His father, the proprietor 
of n small business, was charged with 
the bourgeois exploitation of his 
workers. The film Ireats the then 
new political realities of the day in an 
intensely personal manner, focusing 
on how they shatter the life of one 
map - Sima's father. Towards the 
end of the film, thccamera takes the 
audience to the grim environs of a 
forced labour camp. This was one of 
the first revelations by an Eastern 
bloc country that such camps exist. 

On Friday. December 0, (9.45 
p.m.). the accent switches from 
Hungarian to French with the dcicu- 
tlrnniii 1.1 Jours en France, the film of 
the 1968 Winter Olympics in Greno- 
ble. Ski fans will undoubtedly gel a 
great kick out of watching Jean- 
Cliilidc Killy, who became the 
French national champion in 1964 
when, aged 21 , lie won the downhill, 
slalom and giant slalom events. At 
Cirenohle, he won gold medals for all 
the Alpine events, becoming the 


Accent 
on drama 



The second pan of Shakespeare's 
‘King Leur,' Tuesday night at 10.20. 

second skier in Olympic history to do 

Killy retired from amateur skiing 
at the conclusion of the Grenoble 
Winter Olympics and turned his 
attention to other activities, includ- 
ing auto racing. In 1972, he returned 
lo the ski slopes as a professional, 
and in this capacity also won world 
championship trophies. 


at K.t)2 p.m. on Monday- They will 
fill the slot of the The hiper Chase, 
only one of the series to which Israeli 
audiences are bidding farewell. This 
past week we have also said adieu to 
Mistral's Daughter and that rather 
blood-chilling series. The Circe 
Complex. Replacing the latter is our 
favourite man from Scotland Yard. 
Superintendent Adsun Dalgleish, in 
a new whodunnit with an unex- 
pected twist, Cover Her Face, a 
six-episode serial which opens with 
the death of a drug pusher. 

As in other works by P.D. James, 
on whose book Robin Chapman 
based the TV serial, there are many 
intriguing threads lo this yarn. Roy 
Marsden reappears as Dalgleish, 
and his co-star this time is Phyllis 
Calvert. The serial will be screened 
at 1 1 .35 p.m. on Thursdays, so even 
if you go to see a 9 p.m. movie, you 
should be home in time for the serial. 
A word of warning: Cover Her Face 
has already been shown on Jordan 
TV. 

Apropos that old viewing bugbear 
of Amman pre-empting Jerusalem, 
it was a pleasant change lust week to 
catch a glimpse on Jordan of an 
episode of Bergerac which had 
appeared on Israel Television 
months before. 

EARLIER this year, when Israel 
TV sought to ease the unemploy- 
ment problem with a live "Situations 
Vacant” broadcast from factories, 
the response from prospective em- 
ployers and employees was over- 
whelming. On the premise that no- 
thing succeeds like success, ITV has 


compiled a similar programme. 
Wanted which will be relayed at 9.45 
p.m. on Sunday. It will be devoted 
mainly but not exclusively to job 
openings for people up lo the age of 
25. 

One of the worst aspects of the 
current unemployment situation is 
that young people coming out of the 
army find that it suits them better to 
collect unemployment relief than to 
work for a pittance which is only a 
fraction higher than the sum they 
receive for not working at all. 

These people could become a 
permanent burden on the state. 
Without the experience of develop- 
ing a work ethic and professional 
pride, they will continue indefinitely 
to take hand-outs. In addition to 
directing attention to jobs available 
in the police force, orchards, oil 
refineries and elsewhere, the prog- 
ramme will also explore attitudes to 
work in general, to basic wages, lo 
unemployment pay, to menial jobs 
and to itinerant employment. 

Part of the programme, produced 
in conjunction witli the Ministry of 
Labour and compered by Yaron 
London, will offer advice to job- 
seekers on how to respond during an 
interview, how to write an applica- 
tion, with emphasis on the presenta- 
tion of a curriculum vitae, and how 
to read wanted advertisements. 

The programme will be transmit- 
ted from lTV’s Jerusalem headquar- 
ters and two mobile units in the 
Galilee. One of the latter will con- 
centrate on a factory with a relatively 
high number of job openings. 

EVER SINCE China made a con- 


cession lo the West, (. 'I lina- watching 
has become a Western obsession. At 
9.3d p.m. on Thursday. Sinophiles 
can gain sin insight into Chinese 
medicine via a recent documentary 
by the BBC in southwest China. 
Tilled Q.E.D. The People's Medi- 
cine, the film explores Chinese 
medical practice and techniques in 
villages and urban centres and re- 
veals that there are many more typos 
of Chinese medicine than are gener- 
ally known in the West. 

This is one of two houliiig-hased 
documentaries to be shown on ITV 
next week. The other, Arctic Doc- 
tor. is geared more to junior tastes 
and will be screened at 5.3U p.m. on 
Monday. It deals with the rela- 
tionship between a doctor operating 
a sophisticated health clinic in the 
Arctic and the Eskimos who are his 
patients. 

ON THE AIR. Ireland's great man 
of letters, Samuel Beckett, wrote his 
works in either English or French. 
Local listeners can hear a Hebrew 
rendition of Beckett’s Happy Days 
delivered by Gila Almagor on Kol 
Yisrael’s Network One at 6 p.m. 
tomorrow, Saturday. The transla- 
tion is by Shimon Levi, who also 
directs the programme. 

A reminder to radio listeners that 
the second part of YchoshuH Sobol’s 
Ghetto will be broadcast on Network 
One at 4.05 p.in. on Monday. The 
production, with the Haifa Theatre 
cast, was recorded during a thespian 
marathon in Arad. Designed as a 
theatre within a theatre, the play 
portrays the tribulations of the Vilna 
Ghetto during the period of 1942-43. □ 
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RESTAURANT JERUSALEM RESTAURANTS JERUSALEM SERU/CES 


Eat&Enjoy 


European - Jewish Cooking el lie best 

Open nightly from 6.30 to 10 pm. Cowd Frkhytand Holiday 6 »bi. 
_For roseivaiions Mil (02) 232232 

OmonAH JERUJMEm HOTEL VIOlUcl 


JERUSALEM JERUSALEM 
CAR REHTALS CAR RENTALS 



SUMMER SPECIAL! | 
Every day is a holiday at the 
Cinematheque! 

Cocktail party from noon-3.30 pm 
Open buffet serving 
“cold soup “baked fish “smoked fish 
“quiche “variety of salads “cheeses 
“desserts “fruit and cake 
KOSHER 
Breakfast on die 
Cinematheque balcony 



s‘t m r‘e‘t-c m h 
Your Vacation Budget J 



fHA’AWAT« 

■ PIONEER WOMEN | 

1 Touriit Department 

I Morning Tours I 

I Call for reservations: I 

| Tel Aviv; Hlsto^rut Headquarters J 
‘ 93, Artosoroff Sliest 

| Tel. (03) 210791. 431 B41 I 

■ Jerusalem 17, Snauss Si. | 

1 Tel. (021 244878 

|[ Haifa: Tel. (04) 641781 axi. 241 I 

\\/S See ihe inspiring work gf I 
If AAAI Pioneer Women in i 

IMWIJ Social Service Institutions y 
throughout l*rafl^,y 


—Free DrinksssFree GiftssssFree MealssssFree Admissionsss 


For reservations call: 
Tel-Aviv: 

Head office: Tel: (03)336126 
94 Hayarkon St. 

Tat; (03)243807. 231984 
Ben Gurion Airport: 

Tel: (03)9711504-5. 

9712323, 24 hr service 
HerHia: Tel: (052)7877? 
Netanya: Tel: (063)30618 
Jerusalem: Tel: (02)248991-3 
Haifa: 

Tel: (04)624474. 538558 
Tiberias: Tel: (067)92393 
Beer Shava: 

Tel: (057)76681. 37558 
Eilat: Tel: (059)76139 
Office hrs: 

Sun-Thra: flam — 7 pm. 

Fri: 8 am — 2 pm. Sat closed 


HAVE YOUR COLOR FILMS 1 
PROCESSED IN I 

Just mu Hurt 

The only place in Israel for 38% larflar 
prints - 10x16 cm l4xB Inehei) 
Slides - process E-8 

TfiLAVIV JERUSALEM 

130 Ulzengoff St. 4 Ben Yehuda i St. 

Tel. 03-247397 Tel. 02-231 B57 

Located alio In 
RMion Lailon and Klar Saba 
Open 8un.— Tliur*. 
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„ . ,, (,i,ij| U , fi.„„ Ml): Mnsku Alktilui. Hmma Ruth. Yossi Baiiai, Rivka Gur. Nudum 

UIW. URTepenm.Sli cUr S n(. 0,'r.vr Van, 

A MAN like Ya'acov Shahtai. with >n 4*1P» » aa:li " s ’ nn “ v 


hi? thorough Hebrew education 
must hnve known llie Bible". and 
when he called one of his Slones, 
which he later uiraetl ini" ■> phiy. 
“Namer Habaihnnil” (lianshilcd fry 
Habhnah as The Spoiled Tigerl. lie 


The Tiger’ 
has spots 


against the noisy sclf-congratulation 
that followed the Six Day War. is 
present throughout the play. Bm 
isn’t tearing-off masks and exposing 
conventions exactly what good 
theatre should do? 

The best part of the production is 


. k ... i ,t with the inilv him. Or perhaps Ibis is how Shablai the music, easy on the.ear, bubbling, 

? k where™ is e xpress- sees Ihe Vieh ciusin From “abroad" with Poldi Schalzmun, who arranged 

place tn the. Bible when ^ impressing his poor relalives and it, also taking the part of the band- 

ton appears - ‘ Kf* acquaintances in far-off Palestine. leader, playing the accordion and 

? K ^?FilSnnch iiiue his skin' Anyway, the character-drawing in rushing merrily along with ins hand. 

Can the Ethiopian c h.mgL ms smii. th - performance in general is much catering to the imposter and his 

or the leopard Ins spots . The" > t r wi>Jira ensionuHor my taste. trusting entourage. When the trust- 

may also do good that .ire ulci i| e comes, sees, and conquers -at ing is over, the music changes to a 

tomedtouocvit. . 1 . - 


Anyway, the character-drawing in rushing merrily along with his hand, 
this performance in general is much catering to the imposter and his 


■sessu.—. -“EvHS 
aassssJBs 


IOO two-dimensional for my taste. trusting entourage. When the trust- 
I le comes, sees, and conquers - at ing is over, the music changes to a 

leasi us long ns the money (other sadder mood, 
people's) and tile pretence last. In The next best things are the eos- 


Iheir character even after a national espedantthose wont by Yossi Banal 

renaissance and revolution/ Or ;w.is he dream B rr Av : v i n as count, who continually 

hereferring just to the protagonist of here of economic changes into more and more tastc- 

hisplay? Oris Ihe “tiger (or rather an .ilmospnere .... lessclolhes.Theutlieractorsinclude 

leopard) only one more of the play's ‘",,h ideals, reoi some of Habimah's choice team, but 

highfalutin fantasies, chosen for Us already pp npV e r -endiiiii most of them give a rather flat per- 
exotic-sounding name? The viewer £ state *P n „ rtv nubbles and wor- forrmuice. The most interesting and 
must take his choice, hut it seems to hca spel s par ysqu^ Sing figure was Hanna Roth as a 

me that a good play, and Ibis is a dy fanat.eism Jw “‘Trious, suffering, eeeent.ic girl,, 

good one, needs lo be interpreted on tag " B” a nailiative to rampant a hippie 30 years before her time. 

“S 3 £X~',» p— I'S'SSffiS? 

aa?sss 5 » 5 s xesa&SBs 


his untimely death a couple of years of a better “1 "j 

ago, and after he had become re- opera supra o m . n pc mddko^, o. .sjtay ^ y^ b 

nowned as one of the foremost Helv niaking a * The set (Yael Pardes) is spare, ahud- 

rew novelists, the play was revised abioad.ofyh ievingim iTOn.l ly.^ ^ Liul( , Tel Aviv , rather drab 

by his widow Edna and hy l lanan of n )) S ! C ^ h y . ,:., n ? sp f r i|) by a rather but very colourful when the dream of | 

Snir. Snir also directed the present w ( " and the the circus is shown symbolically. 

version hi Habimah. curimy 

From Hie point of view of thculrc, Spirit -a man PENN, at Beil Lcissin. is about 

pure and simple, this is colourful, . ,, j Alexander Penn, who was another 

humour-filled , melodious entertain- THERE IS a a -c a b one of those strange outlandish types 

mem, sentimental hu, noi n.usby, strain W Av^ a Wemmn, a 


earthly fusion of the Cosmos and the the circus is shown symbolically. 

version hi Habimah. curimy 

From (lie point of view of thculrc, Spirit -a man PENN, at Beil Lcissin. is about 

pure and simple, this is colourfiil, . j „ (mn r. Alexander Penn, who was another 

humour-filled, melodious entertain- THERE IS a 11 j* s i lltrp erby one of those strange outlandish types 

mem, seniimcnL.I but not mushy. phere na^ shar^Dy jn Te , AviV| . bohemian, • 

and far enough removed in lime uml the scLimng p ' . ^ . s[ trouble-maker, a famous loxer, 

in its symbolism tn be enjoyed with- tors and pc y . • P ^ j ^ lhe boxer, a very Russian soul, and 

out soiil-senrchiiig. From thal pers- Honts through die piny hi nn t th( . great Hebrew poets of his 
peetive, it inigln as well have been Lufttnensch. h , ime . For tire Iasi 20 years o his hfe 

lot in Oklahoma, for example sees lhi»u|l> l M I nght Jmm 1 ‘K was shun aed persoasll and 

te^re fellin pressing than ^ a ' erfes 

course. The Item is a Polish Jew who despairingly y™™"* Z d by Aid Zitron has col ected I « ■ sen 

^S7j=;::rs 

Sk d tS'.lS,‘=tf vresssrts. 

how he got his bombastic name, a class, uven -<*»*’ h " thp 


card-carrying and propagandizing 
Comniu’rast ftoo late for die taste of 
earlier Stalinists). He died in 197- . ot 


Alti Zitron has collected a series 
of Penn's poems, most of 'I'™ 5 '"" 
music when they were written. The 
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^VyVTho^i ,' n ««“ r 

^^^expreSom, 

ending with Shvartz von Bromberg- James al bed shortly before ms death- 

a count, no less. His relatives cull reminded me TTie bed wi 

him Pinck. He is cocky, a cliuriiung Bond > . nhoney man of make for ‘tj® P® . nes put . 

charlatan, a flamboyant fraud, never anothe An fi S w hcn^he "count” Is but *" tr V de . nu ! tc un aesthetical- 

ewere of his crookedness - one of the world. Aud wh^lM ^ jn side , hospus . he 

those picaresque characters who do l ? ken . . retorts that that is what ly. Gd Alon 

3 SWT— •=« 

buildhtg s house and calling 

fantasies to people who sorely need etc., etc... Y a'acov Shabtai. a and songs ^* f i rgivc the rest. The 
;^nmy opinion. Yossi Banai, (who 
d?recZ%m« down Z 

■his character much too hard; he dejected mood of the Rik' G“ ■ ™ P roau u 

foots where he should languish, he as "?f 0 a i™' ter s who cried out hyMichal Por.it. 

Roasts where he shou.d be noneha- post-lPdl^ wno "yjfEJKRf JS AL E M'pOST MAGAZINE 
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27, King Saul Blvd./Tsl. lOSi 2M381. 
tnfor melton B Boa OHiee: 1031 261297. 

VISITING HRS: Sun.-Ttiurl. 10 am-2 pm- B-jB pm. 

Set. 11 am-2 pm. 7-10 p m. Pnday closed- 

sSSSk— „ 

SEISE 'US K-eme, Co.iee.lon « the Tel Aviv Museum. 


021^ WIESEi. CELLOl ARNAN WIESEL, PIANO. IN A BACH PROGRAM. 
Saturday, Nove mber 30 at 8 .30 pm. ■ — 

Hours: Sun.-Thoo.: 10 em- 1 pm. 
™ rS™- ART CQt-LECT ION. 
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LOSE VOUWSELF -I 




Dance Dora Sowden 



Israel Ballet's Jeremy Allan and Keren Tsurln ‘The Nutcracker Suite’ . 


NO DANCE production of the past 
season can claim a greater success 
than the Israel Ballet's staging of The 
Nutcracker Suite, it began with five 
performances nt the Habimah 
Theatre in Tel Aviv in August. Later 
ones included two at the Jerusnlem 
Theatre and one at the Haifa Au- 
ditorium. 

There is to be another run of The 
Nutcracker during Hatiukka week. It 
etui be seen again at the Habimah on 
December 9, 10, 11 and 12; on 
December 14 it goes to Kfar Blum, 
and on the following day, with the 
lighting of the eighth candle, to Car- 
mi el. 

Before (hat, on December 2, the 
Israel bullet will present excerpts 
from The Nutcracker, as well as 
Balanchine's Concerto Baracco and 
the Grand pas from Paquita at the 
Eilat Cinema. 

What is responsible for the success 
of this production? Co-directors of 
the company Berta Yampolsky and 
Hi I lei Markman took a considerable 
risk in mounting a ballet of this size: 
expensive to stage despite generous 
help from various sources, and in- 
volving scores of children from the 
Israel Bullet Studios us well us mem- 
bers (if the company. 

They had assets, of course. They 
knew the famous work from their 
years with various companies 
abroad. So Berta Yumpolsky was 
able to choreograph on traditional 
lines and yet adapt to local needs and 
her own ideas. 

I n most con nt rie s, The Nutcracker 
is staged ns a Christmas piece, with 
Christian connotations. Yampolsky 
omitted the Christmas tree and the 


religious aura. The occasion could as 
easily be a birthday party as a 
Hanukka celebration or any other 
festivity. 

The wonder was maintained in the 
scenes of dream journeys to the 
lands of Snowflnkes and Sweets, 
with enough glamour to delight the 
hearts of children and ex-children. 
For this, credit must go to designer 
Miriam Guretzky, with lighting by 
Judy Kuperman, but most of all to 
Yampolsky and Markman for the 
way they achieve an atmosphere of 
lavishness and jollity with obvious 
economy. 

The party scenes are full of chil- 
dish charm, with a frisson of mystery 
from the enigmatic Dr. Drossel- 


meier. The winter scene is the kind 
that pantomimes are made of 
annually; and the divertissements 
(for what are the various dnnccs of 
■ the final act but that?) can delight 
any ballet lover. The ballet has done 
so since Petipa began and Ivanov 
completed the first Casse Noisette 
presented in St. Petersburg 93 years 
ago and started it on its career as the 
most frequently performed ballet in 
the world. 

THE KIBBUTZ Dance Company 
has returned from a five-week tour 
in the United States, with some fine 
reviews. 

Jack Anderson of The New York 
Times wrote: “Directed by Yehudit 


Anion, the dancers have developed 
ii hearty style impressive for its fa- 
vour... everyone always looks se- 
cure, confident and to I ally devoted 
on stage.” 

Anderson called. Boaz Cohen's 
performance in Death Comes to 
Rockinghorse Michael “an amazing 
combination of elation and pas- 
sion." Me described Zichri Dugan as 
"imposing in presence." 

Of the performance of Jiri Ky- 
lian’s La CathAlrale Englotitie he 
said: 

“Although it has been singed in 
New York by a ballet troupe on at 
least two previous occasions, if 
nevertheless looked totally fresh as 
presented by Sivan Cohen, Nitza 
Gambo, Dagan and Mike Levine, 
These modem dancers brought to it 
an awareness of the importance of 
weighted movement and of the floor 
as a place to fall to as well as leap 
from.” 

Yaacov Sharir’s Shapes, he said, 
"has a theatrical personality of its 
own." 

The company renews its perform- 
ances in Israel with a visit to the 
Arava and Eilat. The programme will 
include Oded Naharin’s Black Milk, 
Yaacov Sharir’s Shapes and Rami 
Be’er’s Peter and the Wolf, Rocking- 
horse Michael and Dances to Songs. 

THE 18 dancers of Kol Demama 
(five of them deaf) were all set to go 
to Italy and Sicily, but in view of the 
recent Achille Lauro affair the orga- 
nizers considered it wiser to post- 
pone the visit. The company expects 
to carry out the tour in 1986 and also 
to go to Spain. 


Meanwhile. Nloslie l/.fiiiti, direc- 
tor and ehoreuginplu i . is mu king 
on a new production tentatively enti- 
tled Sctihhlcs on rime, and the com- 
pany has spent two weeks perform- 
ing for (lie army. 

The Jerusalem Ensemble is re- 
suming its activities with a perform- 
ance at the Gerard Rchar Centre on 
December 3. The programme will 
consist of new ami revised works by 
Dafna Finhimlcr. Nir Ben Gal, 
Ya’acov Sharir and a Dutch guest 
choreographer, I Iclcn Langen. 

FOR “Thursday at Batsheva" at the 
Ohel Shcm Theatre in Tel Aviv, the 
theme on November 21 was lighting 
for stage dance. Ben-Zion Munitzof 
Tel Aviv University, who has work- 
ed with the Batsheva Company, de- 
monstrated how changes of colour 
and quantity of light can affect emo- 
tional appeal as well as physical 
appearance, and alter the drnmatic 
and romantic impacts of a scene. 

He illustrated this with the assist- 
ance of Batsheva dancers, but there 
did not seem to be enough lighting 
facilities to make all his points clear. 
What was clear was the importance 
of lighting in the making or breaking 
of a stage presentation. 

To enable people who cannot 
afford the high cost of ballet seats, 
London’s Royal Ballet will give a 
week of special low-priced perform- 
ances at the Royal Opera House in 
January. Made possible by a dona- 
tion from the Paul Hamlyn Founda- 
tion, the tickets will range from £3 to 
£1 instead of £20-£3. Seats will be 
allotted in cooperation with various 
groups and voluntary organizations. □ 
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Diamond Exchange 

M ■ Home cooking "urilli-t-meau 

M * Pleasant atmoflphBra 

Hlli€SilQ£ [kosher restaurant 

lURIANDSHIA'S * 

[Noim Diamond Exch. Bldg. E2 Baalal St., Ramat Qan; Tal. 7E17360. 


. {ns 


BISTOBAHTE jTAUAHB 

1L PATIOi 



OR the coast restaurants 



WELCOME 

Tb a most enjoyable stay in Israel 




While staying in Israel use your MasterCard 


RESTAURANTS 


Th« Mart Fintoui Chinese Restaurant* in Haifa 


PAGODA GHIN LUNG 

OPEN FOR LUNCH & DINNER, A|R-COND!T|ONEO' 


T Bat (Salim Avb. 
Bat Gsjlrn, Hails 
Tel. 04-624Q86 


136 Hanassi Ava. 
Central Carmel, Haifa 
Tel. 04-8)208 


EMERGENCY' 

Denture Repairs , 

r Tel. 03-456180 
MAGDA 

Dental Laboratory 
<6 Allenby St., Tel Aviv 
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Galilee jours \ 


Ethnology Meir Ronnen 

Magic 1 

from ] 
Peru j 


THE BILDNER CiilleiMinn ut 
Andean textiles now on view in the 
pre-Columbian seeliim of lire Israel 
Museum's Maremonl Pavilion is, me 
ofllte must hreuthlnkiilyly beauliful 
shows ever seen here, something 
that becomes apparent even before 
you get used to the precautionary 
low candle-power lighting of these 
incredibly rieli artistic achievements, 
some made nearly a ntillcnia ago as 
temple vestments and mantles for 
royalty and the priesthood. Exca- 
vated from tombs in flic cnaslal 
desert, they owe their survival to one 
of the driest climates in the world. 

The ancient Peruvians all wove, 
hut the lower orders of Inca and 
Nazca societies (the latter were also 
great ceramicists) wore simple gar- 
menu. Judging by ihc richness and 
complexity of these textiles, they 
were made by artist weavers of the 
highest order, probably a special 
group employed by the state. Cer- 
tain materials, like vicuna woo! or 
bird feathers, were reserved for use 
by members of the royal family. 

It is tempting to compare some of 
these pieces with the art of great 
modern painters. I see them as no 
lesser achievement, but they were 
woven as stiitus symbols, indicating 
rank or profession. Others arc deco- 
rated with mythological figures and 
symbols that arc coded messages 
addressed to both society find the 
gods. They served u society that had 
no written language. They were 
essentially a form of magic. But it is 
precisely their aesthetic qualities, of 
both design und colour, that provide 
the same sort of ningic as any great 
modern abstraction. Here was the 
magic of art joining the service of the 
magic of the state religion, utilising 
abstract optical effects over l ,lwl 
years before modern art. _ 

The valuable catalogue to the 
show, “The Cosmic und the Di- 
vine,” is written by American 
anthropologist Jnmes W. Reid. 11 m 




Si liliyil 

fill lift 

Shirt, Tiahuanaco-Huari, south coast of Pent. 700- 1000 C.E. 


splendidly informative texts were 
the subject of three lectures he gave 
at the Museum earlier this month. 

Both Reid and curator Dan Eban 
have pointed out that the artistic 
weaving tradition of Peru is one of 
the oldest and richest mankind has 
created. The ancient Peruvians wove 
exceptional textiles 1 ,500 years be- 
fore the reign of King Solomon. 
They developed an artistic tradition 
for its own sake at a time when they 
had not yet created pottery and were 
probably still cooking in stone ves- 
sels Peruvian textiles remain unsur- 
passed, whether in technical excell- 
ence, complexity of design, or rich- 
ness of colour. 

THE ANCIENT Peruvians wove on a 
back-strapped loom and used cotton 
threuds and high-quality cameloid 
wool (llama, vicuna, quanaco). They 
developed the most complex decora- 
tive weaving techniques, such as 
embroidery, we-fl-and-warp inter- 
locking, warp-patterned textiles, 
tapestry, brocade, gauze, and even 
stamping and hand painting, as can 
be seen from a fish motive in one 
modern-looking shirt here. Some of 
the techniques they used were so 
complicated that ihey were_ de- 
ciphered" only with the help of coni- 

|M1 The majority o( textiles were used 
for clothing, woven to the desired 


size and never cut. Some larger tex- 
tiles were used as temple hangings. 
Both garments and large pieces were 
used in funerary rituals, to wrap the 
body into a “mummy bundle." 
Some Indians worked all their 
lives to produce a single decorated 
mantle to cover the body of a de- 
ceased dignitary. 

ART COLLECTOR, businessman, I 
explorer and philanthropist Albert 
Blldner, conducted his business 
affairs in both the United Stales and 
South America until his retirement 
in 1977. He has since become active 
in a variety of social and cultural 
projects in Brazil, the United Stales 
and Israel. He first met Colonel Reid 
when the latter was U-S. military 
attache in La Paz. Reid is one of the 
world's foremost authorities on the 
art and archeology of pre- 
Columbian Peru, and speaks and 
writes Quetchua, the language of the 
Incas still used by the Indians of the 
High Andean plateau. For the last 
four years, Reid has undertaken ex- 
peditions into remote Andean high- 
land areas. ... I 

Bildner, who also made possible 
the catalogue, has promised to leave 
these unsurpassed wondrous tex- 
tiles to the Museum. In the mean- 
lime, they will be on view until May. 
Tliis writer, for one, will be visiting 
[ them again 3nd again. 
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1 03-75 32222 TEL AVIV MUSEUMS 

Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Goidmann Museum of the Jewish Diaspor;: 


Vliidng hour.: Sun., Mon., Tuei., Thun: 10 am- E pm. Wed: 10 am-7 pm. 
Friday and Saturday : doted. 

Ouldyd toura mutt be pre-arrBnfled 19 am-1 pm l- — 

Permanent Exhibit and Chronosphere - The main aspects ol Jewish Lite m [be 
Diaspora, presented through the most advanced graphic & audio visual techmquas. 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. Charlotte: Life or ThoatarT An Autobiography in Painting and Prose. 

Charlotte Salomon (Berlin 1017 - Auschwitz 1943). 


EVENTS 

1 . The Prague Trial - The first Antlzlonltt show trial In tho. Communist Woe. 

A study evaning on the book by Dr. Mbit Cotlc. ' E|j Bo _ P Ga |' 

Nathan Pelad, Yehuda Lahav, Dr. Meir Cotlc. Moderator. Dr. Eh Bon Gal. 
Sunday, D« camber 1st. at 8 pm. 

2. Screening of the film : “La Via Devant Sol . . . d „ lnn 

The story of a special relationship between an arab orphan t»v and an afli a 
Jewish prostitute who runs a shelter for juvenile delinquents Based on the 
book by Emil Ajar. 

Monday, December 2 at B.30 pm. .. i^nDO 

Admission Fees: IS270D; For Members of Friends Association. I S3 000 

courtesy of ^ bank leumi "min i» 

3 ’ A’tar’ee ^of* 7*rnon'lhlv. lectures. The leetr.ro, will bo Hi™" Ir. En^JWt in Dxo 
B'nel Zion Audiiorlrim. on die first Thrmdav of iveirv ■»««> ■' 

The Moond lecture will be ffiven on Thorsdav Decemiie s on the job|eui 
"Birth". Lecturer: Rhonda Borgor-Sofar. A him on this subicct win iw 

79, 74, 274, 572 
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The nature of things D'vora Ben Shaul 


This little piggy 


Griorgo Levinrew 






THERE they were .right on the road 
to Almngor in the late arternoon: 
one enormous sow and eight little 
piglets. The piglets were very young ' 
and still had their charming stripes. 

As they crossed the road with the 
prancing gait of their liny cloven 
hooves, they looked for all the world 
like piglets in pyjamas with high- 


heeled shoes. 

' Usually one doesn’t see wild pigs 
strolling about in the daytime. Most 
often they confine themselves to 
night raids on gardens, orchards and 
plantations, where they do a 
tremendous amount of damage, 
both because of their voracious 
appetites and because of their root- 


ing and burrowing in search of other 
goodies or just for some soft earth to 
wallow in. But this sow and her 
brood seemed quite unafraid and 
paused at the roadside before cros- 
sing like pedestrians in a cross walk. 

THERE ARE plenty of wild boar in 
Israel, and the Nature Reserves Au- 
thority spends a goodly amount of its 
time and resources keeping the 
population more or less in check. 
But wild boar are prolific. A sow 
may have as many as three litters of 
up to a dozen piglets a year, and 
most of them seem tosurvive. About 
18 years ago four piglets, two males 
and two females, escaped from the 
Hai Bar Nature Reserve near Kibbutz 


Yol villa in the Arava. Despite con- 
tinuous hunting and trapping, the 
escapees managed to establish a 
population that exists today. Eter- 
nally curious, wild pigs have also 
sacrificed a not insignificant number 
of their population in minefields, 
which they rooted up just to see what 
was there. 

The species ranges from the Golan 
Heights in the north to the Eilat area 
in the south, with the only places 
remaining free of them so far being 
the Jerusalem Hills, the Lachish area 
and the lower coastal plain. They 
have been spotted around Kfar Sava 
and Karkur. Nature Reserves Au- 
thority wardens think the wild hoars 
are increasing, and that it is a matter 


of lime until they will he found all 
over the OHintiy. 

Control of the species is neces- 
sary, not only because of their depre- 
dations-aud anyone who has seen n 
young date palm plantation when 
wild pigs have finished with it would 
understand just how serious it is - 
but also because they contract hoof 
and mouth disease very easily. Since 
their range can he as much as 20 
kilometres in a night, their capacity 
to spread the disease is great. Wild 
boar may be hunted under licence, 
and some are hunted every year, but 
the number is not significant since 
their meal is forbidden by religious 
injunction to Jews, Moslems and 
Druse. □ 
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^OPDOPOi^ 

TEL AVIV’S LONGEST RUNNING HIT! 

Apropo. A beautiful, musical restaurant in a garden 
setting next to the Mam Auditorium. 


Delightful menu features dairy specialties, 
fresh fish, original salads, Far Eastern 
delights, vegetarian creations, ice cream 
inventions, exotic drinks Ambience with a 
capital A. 



Telephone (03)289289 



r an ion 


Now there's an Apropo at the Canion Just like 
the famous Apropo in Tel Aviv open days all 
day and evening for breakfast, lunch, dinner 
I and until after midnight. 

^Telephone (03)789021 




* , : ' * • - ■ 7 • •• •• 

•# ’ A TASTE OF THE ' 

WILD WEST 







You 'll find them all and more at the 


FESTIVAL 


at the Canion in Ramat Gan 

Everything from southern fried chicken to hot 
Yemenite soup to all your all-American favorites. 
| Open all day 10am - midnight. 




Have you heard about Exclusive custom Chinese and Continental We do everything. We bring everything. 
APROCATERING home catering from 50 to 500 people. Telephone: 221 146/7 or 224887 
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Vnl.N-S 

Ninth 
4 y lu 9 
¥ 0542 
♦ 6 3 2 
+ A K 6 

WkiiUi u 

♦ J2 J 

¥ J97 5 

♦ 104 « 

4 KQ J 1092 * 

South 

4 AH7643 
¥ AK 
4 A KQ5 

4 5 


THIS WAS pin-point bidding to a 
good contract. A high club was led to 
the ace in dummy. Declarer counted 
a spade loser and a potential di- 
amond loser, if the suit broke 4-2. At 
the second trick declarer won the 
spade ace in his hand. West dropped 
the jack , a false card giving South the 
impression that East probably held 
ihe king and two more trump. 

Declarer reared that if he con- 
tinued spades West would win with 
the king and play another spade. 
This would prevent South from ruf- 
fing a diamond if necessary. It also 





- • 


seemed possible, because of the 
preempt, that West might have only 
two diamonds. Therefore South did 
not play another trump, which 
would have worked. He played on 
diamonds. West trumped the third 
diamond and thus the contract 


There are often opportunities to 
false card defensively with the play 
of an unnecessarily high trump, 
which might entice declarer to a 
losing line of play. 

Book Review: (Why Women Lose at 
Bridge bv Joyce Nicholson, Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd., London, paperback 
95 pp, 1985. £3.95; hurd cover £7.95) 
A bridge book without a single 
deal! The author, an active feminist 
and a lop Australian player, won- 


dered why women are not as success 
ful at bridge ns men. To find hi 
answer, she sent a questionnaire to 
the 300 members of the Internation 
al Bridge Press Association and re 
ceived replies from nearly 50 per 
cent, an unusually high number of 
responders to a questionnaire. Some 
of the findings: 

1. Men are more aggressive and 
competitive. 

2. Men concentrate belter. 

3. Men are more logical while 
women are too emotional. 

Most of this is explained by the 
traditional roles of women, as home 
makers and mothers. It would be 
well if there were a further study of 
what actually happens at the bridge 
table, when men and women in sepa- 
rate sections play the same curds. □ 


CHESS Eliahu Shahaf 


' Problem No. 3253 
Y. ROSSOMAKHO, USSR 
2nd prize, Galilzky 
Memorial Trophy, 1983 


White mates In two (7-1 1) 
SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3251 
(Tavnriani). l.Rb4 Nd5! 2.Re7! Nc 
any. Ndb4, Nd any, Nde7 3.Ra7, 
Nh6.Rb8.Nc7x. 
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WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
GARRI KASPAROV, who on 
November 9 became the youngest 
champion ever, may still have to 
establish his title if Anatoly Karpov 
asserts his right to demand a rematch 
within six months. 

. The recent match was the second 
eaCp,unler . betvyeeft Kasparov and 
Karpov. The first] in which the vic- 
tory Went to the player first to 
accumulate six wins, draws not 
counting,, had dragged on for an 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1985 


incredible 153 days, from September 
10, 1984 to Fcbruury 9, 1985. The 
score stood at 5-3 in favour of Kar- 
pov. , . 

Contrary to the first match in 
which Karpov jumped to 4-0 in the 
first nine games, the decisive match 
opened with a win for Kasparov. It 
was the first lime in his 10 years as 
world champion that Karpov had 
lost the first game in defending his 
title. He had two consecutive victor- 
ies in games 4 nnd 5. Kasparov 
equalled the score in game 11 and 
subsequently established a two- 
point lead, winning games 16 and 19. 

Karpov narrowed the gap by win- 
ning the 22nd game, the 23rd was a 
draw, and with the score 12-11 [ev- 
erything depended on the final 
game. In this vital 24th game, Kar- 
lov resigned at the 43rd move, and 
the chess world got a new king. 

Here are two more games from 
the decisive match. BfW 

KARPOV KASPAROV 

16th game 

. e 4 c s 2 Nf3 e6 3.d4 cd4 4.Nd4 Nc6 
5Nb5 d66.c4 Nf6 7.Nbl-c3 a6 8.N«3 
d' 5 > 9 cd5 ed5 lO.edS Nb4 ll.Be2 
Bc5l 12.04) (H) 13.BD Bf5 14.Bg>?! 
R ,g 15 Qd2 b5 16. Radi Nd3 
17 Nabl h6 18.Bh4 b4 19.Na4 Bd6 
UVM =lM*5H.Bd 6 Od6 
,1 Nd7 24.Bg2 Qf6 25.a3 a5 
16 nb4 ab4 27.Qa2 Bgd 28.dt> g4 
io Qd2 Kg7 30.13 Qd6 3l.ffc4 Qd4 

32Khl Nf633.Rf4Ne4!34.Qd3 N12 

I 35 Rf2 Bd3 36.Rfd2 Oel 37.Rd3 
RcVMS Nb2 Qf2 39.Nd2 Rdl 

| 40.Ndl Rel- White resigns. 



KASPAROV KARPOV 

17th game 

1 d4 Nf62.c4e63.Nc3 Bb44.Nf3c5 

5.g3?l Nc6l 6.Bg2 Ne4 7.Bd2 Bc3 
8bc3 0-0 9.0 0 Na5! lO.dc.M Oc7 
ll.Nd4 Nd2 12.Qd2 Nc4 13.Qg5 f6 
14 Qf4! Ne57l 15.Nb3 Rb8 !6.Qd4 
b6 17.14 Nf7 18-Rfdl Rd8 19 c4 Bb7 
20.Bb7 Rb7 21.cb6 Rb6 22.eS! Red 
23 Racl d5 24.cd6 Rd:d6 25.Qe3 f . 
Rdl 26. Rdl g6 27.Rcl Rcl 28.Qd 

Qb629.Qc5.Dniw. . - 

BRILLIANT TOUCH 

While - Kgl ; Qg4; Ra 1 ; Bd5. B«3; 
NbliPo2.b2.c3.d4.f2.g2.b3. (13) - t; 

Black - Kg8; Qh4; Rb8. Re8; Bd6; 

Pa6. b5. c7. f7. g7, h7. (1 1 )• Black to , ,,t,, 

pl ‘ V '_ Re3! 2.Nd2 Qg4 3.hg Re2. $*■ 
and Black won. (Hamuda-Braun. ' 
USSR. 1984.) ! 

artofattack ’ 

White - Kgl; Oe2; Rdl. Rd2; *4. 

Bc5. Pa2, b2, c3. e4, f2. g3. h2. (13) 

Black -Kg8;Qg6;Ra8 Re8. Bc7, ■ 

Nf6; Pa6, b7, c6, e5, f7. g7. h7. (13) 
l.Rd7! Nd7 2.Rd7 RacS 3.Qf3 
Re6 4 Qdl! Re-eS (4. - h6 5.Rc7) 

5.Qb3! Red 6.Qb7, and Whttc won. 
(Foigel-Terenliev, Frunze, 1977.1 
COUP DE GRACE 
White - Kgl; OH: Rc2. Rc5 ; Bb5, 

Bh6;Nc6;PI2,g2.h2.(10) 

Black - Kg8; Qd6; Ra2 R- S: Bh_. 

Bb7;Nd5;Pe6,n,g6,li7.(ll) 

1 .Qd5! and Black resigned in view 
of l - ed 2.Ne7, or l. - Rnl ~-Bfl 
Red' 3.Qd6 Odd 4.RCK. (Vanall- 
Vilks, Riga. I9S4.) 
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It Always Paid To Bu 


P1KANTI 

Today- Even (Wore 


Especially for the Connoisseur 


Music & musicians Yohanan Boehm 




Musical milestones 




Celebrations of the Cameran Singers' founding a decade ago have put them in the Umelight. 


THIS YEAR abounds with singers, with their cultured perfonrt- 

anniversaries. The world at large ances and esoteric repertoire, quick- 

celebrates 4U0 years of the birth of ly became an example for others. 
Heinrich Schuetz, and the tricenten- Itai, a native of Kibbutz Kfar 

rial of Bach, Handel and Domenico Giladi, had studied two years in 

Scarlatti; we should also have been Paris. Originally a gifted oboist, he 

celebrating Alban Berg's centennial gave up the instrument to concen- 
(it is now 50 years after his death). trate on choirs. After years of work- 
in Israel, milestone birthdays are ing with semi-professional vocalists, 
plentiful: composer Josef Tal he realized his old dream 10 years 
reached 75 this year, and composer ago and formed a professional chatn- 
Haim Alexander 70; the Ihud ber choir of highest standards. The 
Hakvutzot Vehakibbvutzim Choir is Cameran Singers not only compete 
30 years old, the Israel Chamber with the best choirs on international 
Orchestra, 20, and celebrations of stages, but set standards for aspiring 
the Cameran Singers, founded 10 choir conductors, spreading further 
years ago, have put the group in the improvement in choir singing among 
Umelight. our young generation. So focusing 

These figures remind us how on the Cameran Singers on their 
young our culture is;ourcontempor- 10th anniversary seems justified; we 
ary music life is barely two genera- wish them many happy returns, 
tlons old. And since too roany short- AS , N TOE , lhe Interrl a, tonal 

lwed expenments ,n orgsniang the s h Orchestra, sponsored by 

cultural scene dunng the Thirties ,4 f„ tern y ational Music H Council Q J , 

“ 5 '"J : ° Unesco and the International Musi- 

record of continued existence now . . r-aniua „ 

starts with as few as 10 years of music .htfvear's Note? Prize’cere- 


making. 

Our choral movement has under- 


open this year's Nobel Prize cere- 
monies in Stockholm on December 
10, playing in tribute to Alfred 


gone many metamorphoses. Old-U- Nobel. On the programme is Bruck- 
meivwill remember that with the aliya Eighth Symphony, to be con- 

trf CentralEuropean Immigrants in ducted by Carlo-Maria Giulini.Tak- 
the early Thirties, choir activity re- i ng s will be dedicated to Unicef. , 
ceived a great impetus. There was ■ p rv j oda years, Mordechal 
hardly a kibbutz whose members did RMh ,J, ani the filst bassoon of t he 

not spend at least one evening a brael philharmonic Orchestra, had 

week singing together, and in th? been asked to join the international 

cities, the Histadrut supported orchestra and this time the IPO was 

■ workers ■ chons with large mem- approached to send a doublebass 

r berships. Upon the retirement: or playMi Accordingly, the IPO ’is 

i departure of first-generation, con-, ending Peter Marck, the first doub- 

dudors tins movement slowly de- lebass player to represent Israel on 

dined, but some groups hung on international body. Forty-eight 


tenaciously . . : othernations are participating. 

Then, in 1957, Gary Bertuii re- The International Symphony 
turned to the country from his shir orchestra is scheduled to perform 


: dies abroad and put his acquired onc e a ye ar,,in a different mnjor city 
exp . er . U .f' nt0 practice by working Mcb time *,, 1 , an outstanding con- 
with kibbulz groups and founding dlKtor and the beat orchestra tnusi- 
the Rinat Choir, originally an c ians available, 
amateur group ’ selecfed from ex- . .,•.*• 

isting ensembles. When this choir JEUNESSESMUSICALES.thein- 
woo firsr prize at a Paris Internation- ternationa I' organization set up to 

ttl Choir Competition thefollowing encourage music education among 
yepiy choir-<Jonsciousne& in Israel the young, will continue its present 
: reached *'a new height. This was spurt of activity with the founding of 
fuither encoiiragea through the a “Friends of the Jeunesses Musi- 
triennial Zlmriya, art international cales in Israel," which has on its 
» choral encounter, Established In programme the promotion, deepen- 
, 1952 , the aroriy.a at first gathered ing and extension of thp JM’s activi- 
brily 'JdvtflsH.cJioirt from abroad, but ties. . 
la)er ofjeried its ranks to other A.conccrt is planned for Decem- 
: ' grdups, ; bringing to . Isfael many ber 5 at the' Dan Hptel in Tel AViv, 

; different levels and approaches, to under the patronage of Education 
* choir siligingt : v and. Culture Kcinister Yitzhak 
• • i; - . ' ... ’ . •;••• ■■■V i * -Navoni with ptopeeds going into the 

- VSiFUR'fHER milestone in this WS- coffees, of the JM. ^rjj^jYardl whi- 


rl,, fowl: Hajcvuaot Vehakibbutzim, th^e • . 


, THP JERUSALBM.f^iyjAGAitUte 


the concert,: '. \ jv 


A SCHOLARSHIP fund to support 
music students from Israel has been 
established at the Indiana University 
School of Music in Bloomington, 
Indiana. Called the Yehuda Kinor 
Scholarship Fund, it was thought up 
by Marko Rothmueller, who 
apparently persuaded some un- 
named benefactors to provide the 
money. 

Recipients must be citizens of 
Israel living here at least three years 
prior to their application. Preference 
will be given to applicants in the- 
following categories respectively: 
voice, graduate studies in conduct- 
ing, composition, theory and musi- 
cology. AH applicants should be 
aspiring musicians in the early stages 
of their careers. Auditions and inter- 
views will take place in Israel. In- 
formation and application forms are 
available from Dr. Golda Werman, 
School for Overseas Students, Heb- 
rew University, Mt. Scopus, Jeru- 
salem, 91905, Tel. (02)234793. 

With 1,650 full-time students, the 
Indiana University School of Music 
is the largest music school In the 
United States, and is considered one 
of the best. Its faculty of 140 artist- 
teachers includes former performers . 
from the Metropolitan Opera, La 
“ Scala in Milan, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the Israel Philharmonic, 
and many other distinguished music- 
al organizations in the U.S. and 
Europe. Personal relations with 
Israel have been established at one 
time or other by individual faculty 
members like Prof. Menahem Press- 
ler, Prof. George Gaber, Prof. Mar- 
ko Rothmueller, Prof. Hans Tis- 
chler, and Prof, Susan Macdonald. 

ROBERT STOLZ died 10 years ago 
at the age of 95. To remind the 
world, bis wife, Einzi Stolz, Initiated 
a competition for singers in Ham- 
burg, which took place this month. 
We Israelis remember the master of 
the popular song and waltt from his 
visit in 1963, when he conducted the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra in re- . 
miniscences of the golden age or 
. Viennese operettas and in some spe- 
etplS that had the capacity audiences 
. swaying in three-quarter time. 

What the world at large perhaps 
does not remember is that, during 
V/ofid War K> . Robert Stolz helped 
sopie 20 Jews to escape from Austria 
by hiding them in the luggage com- 
[ partment of his car. Eventually he, 
too, had to run for his life and was 
■ interned by tbe French, but Einzi 
|. managed to get hitti freed and they 
i spent the rest of the war years In the 
r U.S! returning* to Vienna in 1945. 
y The. Jewish National Fund has 
: ptynted’a forest In his' name. D 
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WHAT'S ON 


Notices in this feature are charged at IS5.750 per line, including VAT. 
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ipn ,. c . , .... ten full: ll’-hf,2-taH. 63lVi2C>. K7JKI7, HI 1125; 

JERUSALEM ||\_444i5i nuiriiiiig'.053O(t55'J'. iM-23ii031 . 

Conducted luurs OUT. To visit «mr technological High Schools 

Toarfets anil VWtw*. <,enrr " Cl ,|| Jerusalem 535141; Tel Aviv 396171. 

■1 Israel Orphan* Home for CilrK, Jerusalem, ivixi 

-..■■Uilit-k mill ImiHl'SMVcIV 


uhMl Si'ftpuv. * Informal*!". K«mrt»K 
02-116333. 02-4tn27 1 . 

UEBBF.W UN IV F.RS1 1 V 

1. Tuur^ In F.nglMi ul 9 and 11 « nj. f.«.m 
Admlnlsl ration llullilmj:. tllviil Knm l iimpus. 
Buitt9.2H,24and I ft. 

2. Mounl Scopus lours 11 a.n». from llw 
Rtonfman Rcccnllon fvnlrc, Shcrmau Build- 
ini Buses 9, 2H, 4a, 2ft mid 23 to lhe firs! 
umlcrgrnund slop. Furlher dcinlls: Tel. 02- 

Sr VVOMKN irormeriy Amcrlcun MUrschl 
Women). Free Morninji Tihiis - K Alknlul 
Street, Jerusalem. Tel. U2-H99222. 
MUNAU-WORI.D RKlJtJlOUS ZIONIST 


233231. 240529; Neiaiiya 33744. 

TfiLAVIV 

Conducted Tours 

AM IT WOMKN thnuerly American Mlzrachl 
Women). Free Morning Tours -Tel Aviv, Tel. 


tours, call reservations: Tel Aviv, 210791. 

HAIFA ' 

WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dlal(H-M0K4O. 

Other Centres 

VISIT THB WEI ZM ANN HOUSE, RE- 
IIOVOT. Tlic Wcizmann House la open 
Sunduy-Thursday. 10 a.m.-3.30 p.m.; dosed 
on Friday. Saturday and holidays. For group 
(ours please book In advance by calling: IW- 
4H3230or 4H332H. 


The Moriah Bookstore is pleased to announce a 

CH ANUKA SEMINAR at 

miCM-cLci BRURiA 

first day of Chanuka: Sun., Deoember 8, 1B86. 


Speakers : Rabbi Chaim Brpvendar, Mre. Malka BinB, 
Rabbi Bhlomo Rtskln 

Ouest performance by TOFA’AH women's band. 

The seminar <b sponsored by the 
MORIAH BOOKSTORE, 32 Misgav Ladaoh, Old City, Jerusalem, 
Wide selection of quality English and Hebrew Judaicaand 
religious articles at low prices. 

The seminar will be conducted in Hebrew. 

Limited space available, please register in advance. 


MM THE JERUSALEM THEATRE COMPANY a*"* 

new production _ 

ESTHER 


&&UJT 


©©HOT BIS 


ifflQ® ©©mcofloa® 

Mioh»l Morrlfe 940«™oh^-h-™n--Hod Ha. aron. 

Three branoheai J 

Donut Duck, lesDffeigoff.Te 1 A»i y . , 

Donut DUCk, 72 Pln.ker, Tel Aulu 

Donut Bl», 3 Sen Hlllel (Mall). Jeruealem 
SPECIAL HanukKa Otters 

with ava^purohaaaofedorandoughnu..- 

2 "Donut Ble" FBEEwllhthia Ad. 

. (Free Coffee at Hod Hasht™)- 

T.l.phon.Ore.n: 062J>Be28“ 


... ' ■ — joyced, ways 

"rri. 03-267622 

FORTUNE COOKIE ORiNEO KK» Lm 

tta-^KASPlSClAI. NOVEMBEBZ4-DECENIBEH6 

•••; °^:^"7 U oao ^«,w- PrtW 


ll i i^niinu ll this Week in Israel-I ll 

ii 03-7532222 TEL AVIV SERVICES 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at IS5.750 per line, including VAT. 
Once-weekly Insertion costs 
IS17.250 per line Including VAT, 
per mciith. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Opening Exhibition: Odi- 
lon Redon, Oils, Pastels, Drawings and Prints 
(3.12 bi 7.30). Continuing Exhibitions: 
Architecture in Jerusalem, fcaiuringcompuler 
games to building with stone 0 “Come on 
Clouds." Illustrations by Ora Eylnn 0 Barry 
Frydlciulcr.Cafc Kassil- Photographs 0 Nerot 
Milzvah, light In Jewish riiuul. 0 Israel Com- 
munities- Traditions and Heritage 0 Asian Art 
0 Old Masters 0 The Cosmic and the Divine, 
Andean textiles 0 Limited Editions, photo- 
graphic port [olios 0 “From the Depths of the 
Sea." 0 Alona Frankcl. Illustrations of Chil- 
dren’s Books, Youth Wing Library 0 Perma- 
nent exhibitions of Judalra. Archeology. Art 
and Ethnic An. 0 PlaceKape: Patey Centre, 
near Rockefeller Museum: 14 artists present 
versions of surrounding landscapes. 


SIR ISAAC AND LADY EDITH WOLFSON 
MUSEUM at Helchil Shkmo: Permanent Ex- 
hibition of Judnica. Diorama Room: History of 
Jewish People. Special Exhibit! Synagogues in 


Galleries 

MISHKENOT SIIA’ANANIM, J. Robert 


TEL AVIV j 

Museum „ . . . 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Frederick 
R. Wcisman Collection of Contemporary Art. 

Henry Fricdlaender. typographer 0U* Fried- j 

lander. American photographer 6 ^ 
turics of Self-Portrait PrinUt 0 Spedil BJJhUi 
Statue of Achilles. Mu«um Vi«bng Houn. 
Sun.-Thur. 10-2; 5-9. Sat. 11-2. 7-10 Fri. 
Hosed. Helena Robhuteln Pavilion: New Ex- 
hibition: Selection from Ur^iArtCrilcc lion . 
VWtlng Hours: Sun.-TTiur. 10-1 : 5-7. Sal. 1 1-*. 


HAIFA MUSEUhL 26 Shabial Levy St. Tel. 

The Thur.. Sal., also 6-9 p.m. Ticket aiw 

admits you to National Maritime, and Prehis- 
tory Museums. 


They give the best 
years of their life 






^ BRING NEW TO 






li r/l l!::l:'^:l;«in:-im 

P ' 1,1 TlfeTiilN 


APTS. RENTALS 


| 

I 

’ ’ ■ , 1 
' f -'.T 


$12,80. p.p. Uaa Itm) lac. fujl .Isnali 
braakfKt 

(excepi Jewish & Christian holidays) 
Youll enjoy your holiday at a 
baigain price 

*Wd have 4fl studios and apartments 
with 2—5 wdi. . . „ 

*Our prtcai Include room cleaning 
and dally towel changes. All «ludtos 
and apartment* av* fully furnished 
with i air conditioning, refrigerator, 
gas, mtchen utensil* and tetephoog* 
in the rooms. 

The apertments that gN» you 
i the plenure of f«Hm at homa 
I wfrh ijt* idvftffitBfs of hotel wrvlce 


TZOFIT ELITE CENTER Woi Ctn«r|, IB 1M EILAT; 
p. &,a. 2007. Tal. (&5B)?il36 : 





Cinemas 


JERUSALEM 


MONTY PYTHON, 

TIIF. MEANING OF LIFE 
Sal. 6: ANOTHER COUNTRY 
Sal. 8: DELIVERANCE 
Sal. l2mUnighl: FOUL I'LAY 


KDEN Tel. 22.1 H 29 

MATA HARI 


EDISON Td. 221 444/5 

2nd week 

INVASION U.S. A. 


ALLEN BY Tel. 657820 

Fn. in, Sat. 7.3il, y 3b | 

Wcehtap5.7JH.9Ju 

Israel Premiere 

ZAPPED 

A corned v 

* SCOTT DIRIO 

* WH.I.IE AMES 

BEIT LEISSlN 
34 WelzmannSt. Tel. 256222 
4lh week 

APOCALYPSE 

NOW 

* FRANCIS FORD CONmA 

Ljsi liinc on ihe screen 
Fri. 2.30 t2.3Ua.m. (afler mid- 
nifihi) 

Sal. I2.3U a. in.; 
weekdays II p.m 

BEN- YEHUDA Tel. 222759 

4lh week 

THE FALCON AND 
THE SNOWMAN 

* TIMOTHY HUTTON 

* SEAN I'F.NN 

Fil. MS, 12 midnight 


IIAUIKA Tel. 232366 

AMERICAN 

NINJA 


ISHAEL MUSEUM 

Tel. 6982 1 3 

Sjl.K.ei: I.ONKI.V HEARTS 
Tiil 1 H.S..W 

BEYOND THE 
WALLS 

KFIR Tel. 242523 

PRIZZI’S 

HONOUR 


MITCHELL Tel. 227950 : 

THE PURPLE 
ROSE OF 
CAIRO 


ORGIL . Tel. 234176 

7lhwKft 

BIRDY 


ORNA Tel. 224733 

2nd week 

THE GOONIES 

Sat. 7,4. 13 

Weekdays 4.34 6.45.9 
Reductions on Wednesdays 

RON Tel. 234704 

TOO NARROW 
BRIDGE 


SEMADAR Tel .63374 2 

JnlwccL 

TOSCA 


SMALL AUDITORIUM 
BIN YEN El IIAUMA 

Tel. 225309 

BREWSTER’S : 
MILLIONS 


BETH IIATEKUTSOTH 

Td. 425161 

Tuc. *30: 

LA VIE 
DEVANT SOI 


Td. 2822 88 1 
Fri. ]U p.m.. 12.15 
TIIL SURE THING 
Sol. 7.20, 9.45 
Weekdays 5. 7.20.0 45 

THE GOONIES 



THE GOONIES 
Sal. 7.30, 9.45 
Weekdays 5, 7.20. 9.40 

THE SURE 
THING 


Sai. 7.40, 9 40 
Weekdays 5, 7.20. 9.40 

CAL 


Fri. 10.05 p.m . 12.13 
Sal. 7.25. 9.45 

Weekdays 10.30. 1.30.5,7.20,9.40 

PALE RIDER 


. Irt. 10.05 p.m., 12 15 
Sal, 7.35,9.45 

Weekdays 10.30, 1.30,5.7.35,9-45 

DOIN’ TIME 

Sal. 11 aim.: IlKRflf F. GOES DAN A- 


Sal. 7. 15. 'J Mi 
Weekdays 4 3U. 7. 15. 9.30 
TEL AVIV MUSEUM 

Td. 261297 

DANCE WITH 
A STRANGER 

Sal. 7.30. 9.3u 
Week day 6 4 39. 7.I5.9JH 

ZAFON Td. 443966 

7th week 

WARTIME 

ROMANCE 


THE MAN WITH 
ONE RED SHOE 

* TDM IIANKS 

* LORI SINGER 

* JIM BK1.USIU 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. and weekdays 7. 15, 9-30 

DRIVE-IN Tel. 403080 

Fri. 10 p.m.; 

Sal. and weekdays 7. 15,9. 30 

WITNESS 

Fri. 12.15 midnight 
Sal. mid weekdays I2niidniphl 
Sex film 


in his new film 

PAROLE de FLIC 

Fri. lu 

Sat. 7.15,9.40 
Weekdays 4.30, 7.30, 9.30 
GAT Tel. 267888 


87 Ben Yehuda, Tel. 244373 

Jrd week 

Best French film or Ihc year 
Coluche in 

TCHAO PANTIN 


PARIS Tel. 236605 

BIRDY 

14th week 

Directed by Alan Parker 

* MATTHEW MODINE 

* NICOLAS CAGE 

I Fri. 12 noon, 10 p.m. 12 


Sat. 7.13. 9 Jll 
Weekdays 5. 7. 15. 9.30 

ISRAEL CINEMATHEQUE 


HOD 

2nd week 
Fri. 2. 10.12 
Sal. 7. 15.9. Ju 
Weekdays 4.30. 7.15, RJD 

INVASION 

U.S.A. 

INSTITUT FRANCA IS 

Sri. 7 

LAISSE-.lt ETON 
Sal. 9 

LACOTED’AMOUR 

LEVl : Tci. 288868 

TOO NARROW 
BRIDGE 

Fri. 9.30, 11.30 
Sat. 7 . 30 , 9.40 
Weekdays 2. 5. 7.30,9.40 

LEVU Tel. 288868 

42nd week 

AMADEUS 

Fil. 10 p.m. 

■ Sal. 6.30. 9.30 
Weekdays 3.30, ft.3tl.yju . 


PEER Td. 662232 

THE GOONIES 


RON Tel. 669069 

INVASION U.S.A. 

* (THICK NORKIS 

Sdl.7,‘1 15 

Weekday* 4.3d, It -15, 1 

SHAVll TeL 85345 

7th week 

Wrlltm ami directed 
hi Woody A lleii 

THE PURPLE 
ROSE OF CAIRO 


Sal. 7 

AMERICAN 

GRAFFITI 


?sss 

TOO NARROW 
CAN BRIDGE 


THE GODFATHER 

ISRAEL EXPERIENCE 
Tel. 836106 

Old Jaffa Mall 4 Pasteur Si. 

FLETCH 


Fri. 2.30: 

COM FORT AND JOY 
Fri. 4.30: 

NEXT STOP GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
Sa. 11a.m.: 

PICASSO'S ADVENTURE 

Sail: 

DAY AT THE RACES 
Sal. 3: 

DEAD MEN DON'T 
WEAR PLAID 
Sal. 5: 

ONE FLEW OVER 
THE CUCKOO’S NEST 
Sal. 11.45: YOPY DU 
PEER Td. 443795 

2nd week 

SUBWAY 

* ISABELLE ADJANI 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7.15,9.30 
Weekdays 4.30, 7.15. 9.30 

SHAHAF Tel. 296645 

7lh week 

THE PURPLE ROSE 
OF CAIRO 

Wrllteirand directed by 
Woodv Allen 

Fn.9.45, 12. 

Sal. 7. 15.9.30 
Weekdays 4. 30. 7.15,4.30 

STUDIO felT2958l7 

fill! WCCk 

ST. ELMO'S 
FIRE 

*■ EMILIO ESTEVEZ 

* ROD LOWE 

* DEMI MOORE 

Fri. 10 p.m., Sat. 7. 15.9.30 
Weekdays 4.30, 7.15.9.30 
TAMUZ HAMEHUDASH — 
Tel. 412761 

AN AMERICAN 
WEREWOLF 
IN LONDON 


lC<crnian)Sun., Mon.. Wed.. 
Fri.7p.in. 

(French) Thur., Sat. 7p.m. 


AMPHITHEATRE 

Td. 664017/8 

AMERICAN NINJA 

Sal. 7,9.15 
Weekdays 4.30, 7,9 

ARMON Tel. 664848 

2nd week 

* ALAIN DELON 

in his new film 

PAROLE de 
FLIC 


ATZMON Tel. 663003 

KING SOLOMON’S 
MINES 


KEREN OR 
HAMEHUDASH 

Sat. 7. 15. 9. 15 
Weekdays 4.30, 7.15, 9.15 

SUBWAY 


Sal. 7,9.15 

Weekdi.ys4.3H. 6.45,9 

RAV-GAT 2 

2nd week 

THE SURE 
THING 


RAM AT GAN 

ARMON Tel. 720706 

2nd week 

DOIN’ TIME 


PRizzrs 

HONOUR 


Sal. and weekdays 7,9.30 

RAM AT GAN Tel. 794504 

4th week 

RAMBO 

Sat. and weekdays 7. 15.9.30 

RAV-GAN i 

2nd week 

* ALAIN DF.I.ON 

mills new nim 

PAROLE 
de FLIC 

Fri. 1Hp.ni. 

Sal. 7 15.«.45 
Weekday* 5, 7.20, 9.40 


BIRDY 

Fri. IOp.in.;Sal. 7. JO. 9.50 
Weekdays 5, 7.15. 9.45 


RAV-GAN 3 

10th week 

EMERALD FOREST 


Sal. II a.m.: ARISTOCATS 
.Sal. 3: KOYAANISQATSI 
TCHELET TH. 443950 

SWANN ; 

IN LOVE 


DR AH Td. 664017/8 

2nd week Sat. II a.m : FAN! 

PRIZZI’S HONOUR Rav-gan 4^ 


Sal. 6.45,9.15 
Weekdays 4, 6.45, 9. 15 

OSLY Tel. 81868 

SWANN.IN 

LOVE 


LESRIPOUX 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7.25. 9.45 
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Cinemas 


OASIS Til. 739592 

2 nd week 

THE GOONIES 

Sal 7.M.3H 

Weekdays 4.3H. 7. '».3H 
Fri. 10 p.m.: HOLLYWOOD HOWL 
ORDEA Td. 721720 

AMERICAN NINJA 


HERZLIYA 

VID Td. 540768 

2nd week 

BREWSTER’S 

MILLIONS 


No showings mi Tuc. . Dee. 3 

H EC HAL Tel. 81505 

INVASION U.S.A. 

Sot. 7.15.9.30 
Weekdays 4.30,7.15,9.30 

TIFERET Tel. 87300 

MOVING 

VIOLATIONS 


DANIEL HOTEL 
THE AUDITORIUM 

Td. 052-544444 

Sal. ii.3U. 9.30: Mon 7. 15. 9.30 

MONTY PYTHON, 
LIFE OF BRIAN 

Tue-.TImr. 7.|5,«» 30 

THIS IS A 
SPINAL TAP 


MIGDAL Tel. 841839 

AGAIN FOREVER 

Fri. lUp III 
Sal. 7.15.6..W 
Weekdays 7. IS, '1.311 

SAVOY Td. 847141 

BREWSTER’S 

MILLIONS 


ARMON HAMKIIIIDASII 

THE LAST DRAGON 


GIVATAYIM 


INVASION U.S. A. 


RAM AT HASH ARON 

KOCHAV 

Fri. 10 p.m.. Sol. l.JU, 7; weekdays 7 

HAIR 

Sal. 11 a.m., 1 lie., Wed.. Thur. 4 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
Sal. and weekdays 9.30 


November 29 — December 6 
Fri. 14.U0 Gandhi, Jir. Richard Atienhur- 

Sol B I 9.30 The Bl|{ Chill, dir. Lawrence 
Kasdan 21.3(1 Souvenirs, Souvenirs, dir. 
Ariel Zellun. NATIONAL PREMIERE 
Mon. 18.30 O Megalekandras, dir. Theo 
Angelopoiilui 19.00 The Cranes Are 


llunt-lj-l.nl, dir. Robin Dnvis 19.00 A 
Midsummer Night's Dream - wilh Janies 
Cagney (small hnlll 21. OH Georges M tilts 


Montand 21 -HO Greed, dir. Erich von 
Slrnlieim (small hall) 21.30 The Collon 
Club, dir. Francis Coppola 


succev.fiil fnrtyi-.h Inuyi-r 1< tngi'Kid. u, 
hL first wile mid ilie <lr'Uhf:ill of ihe Lilinm 
mnvemuii Ih [he 1**77 (.k'kiiiin-. Ilii-. ll.n 
jilupiutir.n of the Vit/.hnV lien- Net .lory 


Topnl Mauds uui as thennlv mcml-cr nl iheea* 
whose presence in from of die caim-ra i 
jilslilicd. 


Moinrt are useful historical figures for ileshinc 


locations and (he art dirvciinn envelop It nil in 
magistral splendour, while Murray Ahrahum 
(Salieri) and Tom Hula- (Mozart) conduct a 
thespion duel worthy of giants. No wonder the 
Motion Picture Academy iinlmuled so many 


APOCALYPSE NOW- Joseph Conrad s lie, in 
of Darkness goes to Vietnam, with director 
Francis Ford Coppola starring from B-pieture 
irodilions and progressing through some 
tremendous war scenes lu n grnnd Kcllinl-type 
finale. Martin Sheen is dispatched by the U S. 
Army lo wipe out the jungle kingdom estab- 
lished against official orders by Marlon Bran- 
do. En route, he niccis the crazy colonel, 
Robert Duvall, who descends with his helicop- 
ters on a native village with Vnlkyrian wrath. 
Going from realism lo complete madness, it is 
the most spectacular, if not the m»sl cogent, 
protest against Southeast Asian. American 
war-monger ing. 

BIRDY -Social protest and anti-war prupngan- 


Belli' -In or Ayckmyil in lighu-i 


lion of primitivism leave much i» he desired 
Actor Powers Duulhe. who has pl.ived Jim 
Jones on TV and was mi Southern Omi/ijrt on 
the big screen, seems doomed to w.mder 
around in jungles. 


Robert l.inscy 'shook uhiniU'lirotoplier Hoyee 
and Andrew D.uitinn Lee. two young Amer- 
icans caiighl selling informal ion tu the KtiH 
and cmideinncd lo long tcmis in prison. I'm 
Settle singer this is a parable of innocence 
crushed by systems it can't tunliol. It is also 
meant to show llu- absurdities 6if tbesr sy stems 
amt in ouivinee us that Fast ami Wesi. c.ipil.il- 
i*m mul coniimuiisin. are in (lie final analysis 
equally despicable and giulesijiiL- A lot Mo 
much to .iccoinpILsh with a script ili.n is tun 
flimsy for such luftv jnihiiions. and fur a 
director who concentrates notre no the 
documentary value nf Ihe story lli.m >m lleshiog 
it out interestingly. Timothy Mutton and Sean 


ik-sce-nd into Ihe Underworld li.e., nil" Ihe 
tunnels under their town) to look fur .in tirisient 
treasure left there by lamed pirate Onc-l vcd 


J'KtZZrs IIOMII'R - lehr! I fusion paints a 
s:il ells lie | hii | mil the liuin.in Mu', ill wliuli 

even luivi kiileis ale u. lini-.. desjiile their 
belief Hi.il n. 'ho, ly i.m IimIsIi them l ■ sing u 
Kit-li.ml t ini' Ion story in win, li a lot man l :>]■-. 

in love with .i hit woman I e-nli is conli.n ltd 

lo ten ill n at’ ihe ■•llici. liiislini Ins cu uinii nr. 
Inn pulling Hu- new us ki> .ill alung tin- wav 

I hiMi'ii me all • k-liplnlul in Hie leads, .itnl 
William lln-kev plass an oM J>un, willi the 


THE I'l'kl’l 1. Rt >SF. t IK I A I kO - N»li|inlc 


linds solace fioni ihe IijNi is-.ihtiesof life in the 
■lark ilccsic. o| Ihe movie fhcaltc. nr.d her 
infatuation «nh Ihe siais oil screen, more real 
lu her than her liiisb.md at InUiie ll becomes hi 
A llen's deft treatment. a treatise on re.iiiiv 
vei sits lie tii'ii.. «n the nature' >t Him us -ill and as 
entertainment, and yet remains a highly cn- 

parrnw is splendid in the lead 

RAMBO- FIRST BLOOD PART II -Sylvester 


example in date of pure mayhem turin-d into 


LEX KIISMIX - A l ieiLi'li pike inipt-i i"r. 
eiooked In the oar. gets a new pailiu i sifter 


who imagine. the |" line iil>‘ llieie l«* maintain 
law anil ■■(■).'*. line lie is wun in.iim u-i| 
differejitls hy Ilie "!d (liner, w|tn is m die 
htisiness (•■ make protil,. iun tisuicli thieves 
Ilie tiro jviitof Hie inos te.-m aii.itvhicsjliiv »l 
Ihc Freiieh penal sy>iein. is much I viler than 
Ihe second, in whi> h (lie plot pets tangled in ■!< 


is the profileetiut: l.oini.m witli a .oH.sp»[ for 
:ip»r«e- lacing, and tines lot i l.mde /uh is lucks 
o gel sin h u master lot (lie pail 


dreams of flying like u bird. Sent to Viclnum. Willy. Everything cherished in the Spielberg 


MADELEINE MALTHF.TE-MFI.IES 
(smull hall) 21 .3*1 Purtrall of Teresa, dir. 
Pustor Vega. NAT IONAL PREMIERE 
24.00 The Stunt Man — with Peter 
O’Toole 

l-'ri. ]4.(X) The Tin llruin, dir: Volkct 
Schldmloiff 

Seivcnfngs nl Ihc Cinematheque. 


usked to help pull out of acute melancholia and | CM adventures Lhai couldn't etisi anywhere 
muteness. Nicholas Cage and Matthew Modine hut the cinema, and a plethora of s*T*-. mak»’-«|i 
offer two of the best performances of the year. and special el feels to tie ■( all together 1 kisne V. 

British director Alan Parker may he belter on eat your heart run. this was once your cvsIiimvc 

form than content, hut very few will complain fare, 

about it in this Aim. 

1RIT IR|7 - A house wife dreaming of sexual 
BREWSTER'S MILLIONS -Sixth adaptation. emancipation meets □ free-spirited woman 

at last count, of the story of b man who has to lawyer lunging for a warm home and chiMicn 

spend a fortune in Older to Inherit an even This Israeli comedy stmts innocently and amu- 

higEcr fortune. The problem is that this time singly enough, hut grows more grotesque by 

the story has fallen inlo the hands of a director. rhe minute until . by the end. it isn't much mote 

Writer Hill, who is much belter at violence. than a vaudeville act. hit Alter. Ihc wife of 

tension and mayhem, than he will ever be ai director Naftali Alter, and Llnra Grumman 

satire and humour. Richard Pryor, who has to would require a much stronger directorial hand 

spend SI million a day for a month, does it with m start things moving in front of the camera. 

... -^,;».i.,innc in.i us much effort that. Hniun OnSJhlatt. who all th roueh the film K 


; 




so manygesiinnaiionsajiu mu 

by the end. one wonders whether he isn't loo 
exhausted lo enjoy the money. The audience 


reclusive. tuvpo.lcd h< ■nnivexu.il - inn (<» nu n- 
tn>n Hie eU-ifljl virgin the h>set and the girl 
lies i diH*r Joel Schunt.ik hex - onecapnriuccr. 
now a diievlor - ilTh \ mi lurmiilav. exphnUil 


>0016 of | Mly wood's pnntiiiinp new siaix. vih h 


SWANN IN LOVE - ff you oacpl the idea that 


i accept ihis film, as well It looks much. 


★ Tripoli Restaurant ★ 

Established 35 years 

Oriental and COCONUT dishes 

★ AU types of fish, fresh daily * 

Tunisian salads and skowered titbits 
* Kosher — rabbinate supervised * 

* Affordable prices * 

Open till 12 midnight. Tol. 03-830B31, 27 Raziel, Jaffa. 


ISMEimSCHES ■ m 

Founded In 1901 

CH-8034 Zurlch/Swltzerland, Florustrasse 14 

PuNislicd in German and French. Hib indcpcndcn l 5 wi» .jap er 
will week lay work keep you informed ahoa. who. ■ Nv J "8 ■» 
Jews all oir Ihe world in the Farids o religom . j»'ldig ami 
culture. Large advertising scclion for husin . P 
notices. ... . 

Sample copies nnd advert ising rates nvtmante. 
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CAL. - A single, unpretentious love story- fr 
wh(>sc real significance is its background - S; 
bombed disfigured Belfast. The boy, a Catholic u 

living in a Protcstonl neighbourhood, falls in fl 
love with the Catholic widow or a Protestant ai 
enp killed by terrorists, and their romance is ai 
strangled by ihe Mmospheie in the sirecrs. In the p 
homeland in ihc rolndsof every’one «n«rncd. d 
John Lynch and Helen Mirren are both highly R 
sympathetic in Ihc leads, and director Pm U 
d'Connor’s documentary experience comes in ft 
very useful in painting the Belfast scene. V 

COLONEL REDL - Two -and -a -halt hours in 
the company of a man desperately trying to J 
deny hh own identity and become something I 
he Isn't. Hungarian director Isztvan Sznbo used r 
the life of Colonel Alfred Redl, who rose from t 
humble origins (o the mightiest 
moribund Auslro-Hungarian Empirc-headol i 

the secret police. Bui as much as he «aaKdn 
become one of the ruling class, he always found 
himself alone . rejected by the kind of people he 
admired and rejection those who tnnmf '* « 
near him, dissimulating his oijg"«. 
homosexuality and Ms mjecunty. The deca- 
donee of the empire about to crumble In World i 

War I knds an additional dimension 10 the 
ZoiwS* pcrwaal crisis JUm-M-ria j 

: Brandauer, overpowering in ihc lead. Is cm 

screen almost throughout the film. 1 

DANCE WITH * STRANGER - The .lory ol 

Ihe last woman to go to the gallows In Hritai . 

found guilty of murder. This stylish picture 
portrays Rulh Ellis (played by ncwcomer 
MJrandn Rkhardson) as a nightclub entertain- 
er moving hetwoen tho fascinauon ol decadent 
srion of nobility Ruperl Everett and the siolid 
ndmiralloii of middle-class Ion Holm- Director 
Mike Newell leads them in typical Tv-play 
fashion, slaying very do« |o ihe charoclcn.us 
if they exisica in a universe apart with no 
background whatsoever. 
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THE KILLING FIELDS- The true sl»ryofthc 
friendship between New York Tunes rcpi-itcr 
Sydney Snanherg and his Cambodian assistant. 
Dith Pr m, becomes the hatshest indict nicni of 
the Soulhe.ut Asian war on film, it points an 
accusing finger at the Ameiicani for their 
actions in IndDCliina. which pale onlj in com- 
parison with the atrocities and the systematic 
destruction ol an entire nation by the Khmer 
Rouge. Forcefully directed by newcomer Ri>- 
Und Joffc. with images that you will not easily 
forget. The leads are sensitively played by Sam 
Waicrston and Haing S Ngor (be won an Oscar 
for the pan). 

ORDEAL BY INNOCENCE - Paleontologist 
Donald Sutherland tries to dear the name of n 
man unjustly condemned lo die for the murder 
of hi* mother, and ‘discovers that nobody has 
any use for the truth. This Agatha Christie 
thriller is clumsily directed by Desmond Dus n 
and has an Incongruous Dave Rruhcck score, 
moody and often muddled photography - sug- 
gesting a bad imitation of The French Lieute- 
nant's Woman - and a cast of eipvnenced 
actors (Christopher Plummer . lam Mx-Shnne. 
Sarah Miles ana Fay f Dunaway) who lack the 
slightest semblance of u guiding hand. 

PAI.E RIDER - Clint Eaifwood is back in the 
Wild West, directing himself in a m.isie that 
resembles an uneasy combination t of 
Kir a Fistful of Dollars and //i«h A 

preacher comes from nowhere to save n small 
community of gold-minoii. threatened by in- 
dustrial compclilion. which on ««P » J' » 

also on ecologkri mciuce. There «« 
iiuointions with intcrpielailom. , and ilie Fast 
wood image reaches fonntilaMe - i'«» J«j 
mslliical but tiulv rellpuus - ptoporhiins. -is if 
he were some kind of avcuglng uokl-I KtMx; 
whom one must kneel and Iptay Wj'J*. '•« 
film Is very much u spectacle: thematically tl is 
grelwquc. cam.- ** 

Michael Mnrany co-sl-ir. 


fashioned, sumptuous, hntnric.il romance oil- 
ier f«Hgoiien Jeremy Irons is dubbed in ihc 
lead, and so is Orncli.i Muti, which isles* of 4 
problem because ‘lie can always undress 
whenever dialogue is a problem With A lain 
Delon. Fanny Aidant and Mane Christine 
Barrault. 


"film noir" in a talc about a gas-staiion aiten- 
dant who turns avenger when a young street 
punk he had befriended is savagely murdered 
in front of bis eyes. While the plot's const me- 


re al slats nf the film arc set designer Alexander 


the social c<saii metis ism of the Soviet cmcinn 
in the Fifties. In this mnunric comedy, a timid 
soldier lolls in Juvc wuh his ci unit under's girl 
while in the trendies He meets her again after 
the wui.whrnhc: hnldithc ii-s)»CkS able position 
of a nhiiic pn'ji'dinni .1 and stw is acting 


iircvponviMv and selling pretreb on a slice r 
on ner He Iih a wife but noxhildien; she lias a 
child but iin husband He wants to lake » .uc of 
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Anna Bak: "Crowded", photo montage (Debel Gallery, Ein Kereml. 


Autumn 

medley 

Mcir Ronnen 


NEHAMA GANOR. of Kibbutz 
Ein Gcdi, transforms her surround- 
ings into genre charged with mys- 
tery, in which even the most banal 
scene is given a feeling of near- 
mystic expectation. Her paintings 
range from the entirely abstract to 
the symbolic, but most arrest mo- 
ments in everyday life. The ubi- 
quitous Ein Gedi oryx becomes the 
Monarch of the Glen ; and a widow in 
a panls-suil clutches an amorphous 
shape that threatens to engulf her at 
the very entrance to her home. Most 
touching of ail is the young girl 
waiting in the warm evening outside 
her house. Ganor, trained at the 
Avni Institute and the New York 
Arts Students League, is an efficient 
painter hut her enigmatic messages 
are more interesting than her colour 
harmonies. 

At the same venue, Shlumil Noy 
shows charming Hamikkn lamps 
made of glutted ceramic. The design 
emphasis is entirely on the backwall. 
to the detriment of the base itself, 
even if the lamps have been con- 
ceived to hang on a wall , rather than 
stand by themselves. Most of the 
backwalls are decorative designs 
based on plum forms, but one 
charming work is bused on the tradi- 
tional bouse and palm (the Temple). 
The glazes, in a harmonious vuriely 
of colours, are delightful (A Ion Gal- 
lery. 51 Polmnch. J'lum). Till Dec. 
14. 

DAVID HARDAN (b. Poland, 
came here ns a volunteer in 1948) is a 
self-taught painter better known as 
an educator, poet, essayist and edi- 
tor of philosophical and literary 
anthologies. His large- can vases of 
heads, nudes, landscapes and flower 
pieces are nil executed in a deliber- 
ately limited range of low-key but 



David Hardan: self-portrait 
(Nora Gallery, J lem). 


pleasantly warm colours: reds, 
browns, ochres and black. The key 
has been tised by some former Rus- 
sian painters now here, though the 
brushwork and drawing is expres- 
sionist, post-Soutine. While the 
method is shallow and the drawing 
often weak, Hardan manages to in- 
ject great feeling into many of his 
pictures. The larger-than-life sclf- 
norirait is most effective. (Nora Gal- 
lery, 9 Ben -Mu into n, J’lcm). Till 
Dec. 14. 

C’HAYA SCHWARTZ (b. Poland, 
here since 1930) is a veteran painter 
who studied at Bezalel and in Paris 
and who is a triple Dizcngoff Prize 
winner; but the limes have passed 
her by and all uf her post-New Hori- 
zons formalizations of stiffly satl- 
fticed figures and almost pretty land- 
scapes look sadly dated. However, 
there is u lively, colourful gouache of 
a purl scene (30) that achieves great 
bieudtii and which possesses real 
drama of composition. 

At the same venue, Ylsrael Pallfyn 
(b. Paris, 1959, here since 1983) 
shows skilfully-made acrylics of 
heavy impnsto divided by rigid nega- 
tive bars formed of the flat black 
supporting ground and representing 
window frames and balconies, 
through which one sees the essential- 


ly abstract "view." One piece is 
entitled “Israel” and Looks a hit like 
a relief iruip; others refer to (he 
Holocaust oi Russian-Jewish dissi- 
dents. The gimmick aside, there is 
very little to engage one’s interest. 

Down in the mezzanine BorLs Dov 
Rabinowitz (b. Vilna. 1909, here 
since 1958), shows surprisingly 
youthful abstract collages, all em- 
ploying lorn psipcrs of flat hold col- 
ours. but without much texture or 
any .additional drawing. The skill 
required somewhat defeats itself by 
making it all seem too easy to do. 
(Jerusalem Artists House ). Till Dec. 
13. 

YEHEZKEL STREICHMAN (b. 
1906), together with Zaritsky and 
Stematsky one of the fathers of the 
New Horizons landscapists (and a 
quadruple Dizengoff Prize winner 
who has also won the Sandberg 
Prize), presents a series of waterco- 
lours and gouaches made this year at 
Mishkenot. Most of them are trans- 
lations af views of Mt, Zion and the 
surroundings, some even framed by 
the window. The best of them, sever- 
al in rich warm golden reds and 
browns, are those that are virtual 
abstractions. In the more literal 
works, Streichm.tn gets away from 
carefully pencilled details by over- 
painting them with dabs of colour 
that ignore the pencil contour. The 
more adventurous works, employing 
abstrnci linear devices, are precisely 
those that fail; they happen to com- 
prise the larger paintings that are 
unfrmiied. Otherwise, Streichman is 
as good as ever, though without 
breaking any new ground. (Fisher 
Gallery. Mishkenot Sha’ananim, 
J’lem). Till Dec. 17. 

IT’S WELL worth a trip out to Ein- 
Kcrem to see A group show full of 
interest and u variety of little sur- 
prises. “Autumn Medley" compris- 
es a fascinating multi-photo com- 
position of tremendous power by 
Anna Bak; a new large double- 
portrait in pastels by Hagit Slerren- 
schuss; a whimsical wood-and-found- 
iron assemblage, a sort of cross be- 
tween an African fetish and a Rus- 
sian icon, made many years ago in 
Moscow by Valentine Shorr (who 
also shows another metal sculpture 


entitled "Satan”); a recent clever 
illusionist drawing by Samuel Bak; 
playfully entertaining painted wood- 
and-sand cutout wall sculptures by 
David Gerstein; a semi-geometric 
landscape by Ehoud Ofer; and hand- 
some silver Atarot for the shoulder 
linings of the prayer shawl, by 
Rachel Pariser. Two newcomers give 
new twists to Juduica: Uri Ben- 
Yilzhak Rcvach makes painted 
sculptures inspired by the kabbala 
that hnve the quality of a naive 
fetish, particularly his “Rishut 
Haychia, which seems to derive 
power from the artist's religious con- 
viction ( his pieces a re not on view on 
Saturdays); and Mclra llnna, who 
makes tiny glazed ceramic three- 
sided sets, a toy theatre of biblical 
subjects. Particularly charming is 
her “Garden of Eden”. Another 
newcomer is American trained Ellen 
Stutman, whose little watercolour 
still-life is superior to her gouache 
landscapes. (Debel Gallery, Ein 
Kerem). Till Dec. 14. 

TAMARA RIKMAN recently re- 
turned from Eire, where she was 
commissioned to erect an outdoor 
sculpture; and now exhibits a series 
of huge tempera paintings on paper 
all entitled "The Bay of Dublin" and 
all of identical format and basic 


design. The works are essentially 
abstractions, each with the horizon 
line and ciphers for buildings in 
exactly the same position. Rikman 
rings the changes on the theme by 
varying the painterly technique, us- 
ing lacquer over or under the tem- 
pera or simply leaving the tempera 
matte; or by making forms, patterns 
and swirls out of the brushwork. 
Inevitably, some look better than 
others; and while they are interest- 
ing as a series, they would all benefit 
from being seen singly, or at least at 
a greater distance apart. The show is 
also a reminder that as pictures have 
got bigger, artists have been unable 
to find the meuns to mount or frame 
them; hence the proliferation of the 
pinned sheet or linen. Pity, for just 
as clothes often make the man, so do 
frames often enhance a picture. 

At the same venue, Sharon Keren 
shows several sculptural installa- 
tions, one hung from the ceiling, the 
other stood in a corner, both made 
from plastic insulation piping con- 
nected by black plastic joints to form 
contours of spatial “volumes”. The 
economy and use of natural indust- 
rial colours is admirable, but the 
compositions are not particularly 
edifying. (Aika Brown Galleries, 
Talpiot Industrial Zone. Jerusalem) 
Till Dec. 15. □ 


Kovner’s 

women 

Gil Goldfine 

THE ESSENCE of portrait painting 
is the essence of any painting. The 
likeness to the subject is less 
relevant to the "neutral” observer 
than the iconographic impact con- 
trolled by psychological leverage, 
which in turn develops an interplay 
between the canvas and spectator. In 
other words, one begins to make 
assumptions about the pictorial per- 
sonality while conjuring up subjec- 
tive alternatives regardless of 
whether the painter has "captured” 
a likeness or not. Michael Kovner's 
recent portraits are successful and 
rewarding. Each one of Kovner’s 
large suuarc-formal canvases is filled 
with a defined personality, u strongly 
edged, closely cropped female face 
(ad the same person?) attractive I y 
brushed in broad planes of local skin 
tones highlighted by contours in 
green, blues or durk grey. In a very 
dramatic and daring ftisl lion . Kovner 
uses the reflected light of back- 



Michaet Kovner: painting 
( Bineth Gallery, Tel A vi v ) . 


ground patterns (in most coses con- 
tinuations of the sitters’ clothing), as 
tones for eyes, hair and shadow. 
Also, by careful planning and deli- 
cate balancing of cluomatic densities 
and overall patterns, Kovner i & able 
to isolate and maintain the central 
focal point on the beautifully ren- 
dered faces; thus defusing potential- 
ly disruptive and uncontrollable sur- 
■ faces. 

Although Kovner’s Style relics on 
a basic reductiveness and a predilec- 
tion for exaggerated facial features, 
one immediately empathizes with 
the portraits as real people. Kovner 


doesn’t overtly position his models 
ns "archetypes" nor does he use 
accessories to hint at their particular 
life style, but controls their forceful- 
ness and confrontation with the 
viewer via the specially placed spot 
of colour (green eyes flashing) or the 
slight, but exceptionally magnetic, 
gestural grin or tilted head, the bold- 
ly defined statement of flesh against 
the ferocity of the often bombastic 
backgrounds. Kovner’s portraits, 
whoever they may be, are first rate. 
(Bineth Gallery, 63 Ben Yehuda. 
Tel Aviv). Till Dec. 12. 

MOSHE KUPFERMAN’S familiar 
horizontal drawings have taken a 
decided turn, not necessarily for the 
better. His single-system banded 
surfaces, dynamically activated by 
an overiayed play of scrambled lines, 
is now replaced by several different 
systems on one sheet of poper. Unre- 
lated and unlinked either composi- 
lionally or systemicnlly, Kupfer- 
mnn's recent graphite works (hark- 
ing back to earlier small drawings in 
which he began to formulate his 
mature direction) could be labelled 
preparatory sketches without one 
really being concerned for what they 
are destined to become when fully 
grown. Kupfermnn maintains his 
pro- determined scribble as a con- 
trolling factor, regardless of the in- 
frastructure, which in these current 
pieces often become architectonic 


formations and skeletal designs in 
which negative and positive spaces 
play an active role in the composi- 
tions; a first for this artist. But, as 
always, Kupfermnn doesn’t scandal- 
ize nor take advantage of invention. 
He re-introduces abstraction slowly, 
with a good degree of introspection 
and finesse, humanist traits that lend 
strength to the physicality of the 
formally drawn pictures. (Sara Levi 
Gallery, 10 Pineles, Tel Aviv). Till 
Dec. 5. 

AN ATTEMPT to revitalize local 
plein air painting was initiated by 
Rachel Shavlt and Eltahu Gat back in 
1975. Ten years-later, after success- 
ful field trips to the Negev, Galilee 
and the Sinai, supported by a score 
of group exhibits and several sympo- 
siums and lectures, the Acllm Group 
is now sponsoring yet another ex- 
hibit featuring ISpainters devoted to 
working front, and with, the land- 
scape. But of the 40-odd pictures in 
charcoal, watercolour, oil, acrylic 
and mixed-media that “Touch the 
Landscape,'' it is difficult to extract 
one work that achieves a basic level 
of professionalism or a sense of origi- 
nality. Mediocrity runs through this 
show like water through a sieve; 
Colour theory, composition, obser- 
vational drawing, interpretive 
rendering are poorly handled or 
casually dismissed with sleight of 
hand. 


If this exhibit is being used to 
attract potential subscribers to the 
summer workshops that tend to 
breed second-raters, Rachel and 
Eliahu should take a good look back 
before taking another step forward. 
(Artists Pavilion, 9 Alhurizi, Tel 
Aviv). Till Dcc.8. 

Other shows in Tel Aviv: 

Moshe Got - celebrating 50 yeans 
(Israel Experience, 4 Pasteur, Old 

Jaff»)- . 

NUy* MUikowsky - paintings (13 ! ft 
Gallery, 13 Hadolfin, Old Jaffa). Till 
Dec. 3.1srad Moshcnzon- sculpture 
and drawings (Small Proportion 
Gallery, 50 Dizengoff). Till Dec. 4.a 


In Haifa 

AVIVA SHEMER (b. Haifa) shows 
large, abstracted landscapes in oils. 
She edinbines solid, primary colour 
surfaces with rhythmical calligraphic 
lines (No. 7, 12). In her best works 
two large “promontories’’ seem to 
drift towards each other and create a 
positive tension, while in others 
large segments of white canvas 
evoke an airy effect. Shemer’s small 
oil pastels, luminous colour dabs 
combined with concentrated 
graphite lines, radiate a sunlit 
Mediterranean atmosphere. (Beit 
Abba KhouShy Gallery, Haifa). Till 
Dec. 12. , ° 

EDITH VARGA-BIRO 
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LAST WEEK, the editor was deaf in 
hiv oulrcMlies |*» print the rest »*f my 
review of Bizarre Hooks in the mar- 
gins or at least un the lliiekncssnf the 
paper, like those eh arming volumes 
with fore-edge paintings dial you sec 
in antiquarian bookstores. As a re- 
sult this is Part Two. in the manner of 
those Jordan TV programmes (hut 
sometimes get lopped off by the 1 1 
o’clock news, only to reappear a 
week later. 

1 have been hoping you’ve kept 
your place somehow in the mean- 
time; Samuel J. Looker, a rundei 
who used to weed out unsolicited 
manuscripts for Constable's in the 
Thirties, once returned an author's 
typescript with a kipper in it, which 
he’d been using as a bookmark. 

The best way to deal with the' 
interruption, I suppose, is to follow 
the example set by the old serials in ■ 
Peg's Paper . which slugged each new 
instalment The Story So Far. 

"Brian Lake and Russell Ash col- 
lected 180 pages of weird and 
wonderful titles and authors fur 
Bizarre Books (Macmillan. £6.95) 
confidently asserting ’there lias nev- 
er before been a book like this.' " 
Now Read On. 

"THEY DIDN’T really mean it,” 
Messrs. Lake and Ash explain be- 
fore listing 5U or so blush-making 
unintentional double-entendre titles 
that I felt went some small way to 
make up lor the disappearance of 
Are You Being Served? from our TV 
screens. I’ve been inconsolable; five 
tuque Vide, Young Mr. Grace. Mr. 
Kumbold. Captain Peacock. Mrs. 
Slocombe. Miss Brahms. Mr. Gold- 
berg. Mr. Humphries and Mr. 
Lucas. Aiqnc in perpetuum. 

Naomi Ellington Jacob’s novel 
Groping, for example, sounds as if it 
would serve udmirably as an intro- 
duction to Mary Ellen Chase's The 
Girl from the Rig Horn Country 
with its curious frontispiece caption: 
"her thoughts drifted back to those 
far off days on the Big Horn - with 
Tosscr Smith." Tower, obviously a 
nickname, may also have been the 
hero of Mary D. R. Boyd’s Persever- 
ing Dick, which whs intended to 
show that “Richard’s dogged deter- 
mination did not go unrewarded”- a 
possible reference to what sounds 
suspiciously like a sequel, the Rev. 
R. Lowry and W. Howard Doane’s 
Joyful Lays. These companion 
volumes would, however, be incom- 
plete without the Rev. J. Lowe’s The 
Midnight Cry ; or Signs in the Church 
of the Bridegroom’s Second Coming, 
which seems to have brought matters 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Minority tusles are not neglected 
either in this section of Bizarre 
Books. It includes, for example, 
Russell V. Allen's The Resistance of 
Piles to Penetration, described as “an 
Important treatise on a common 
problem." 


WITH PREJUDICE / Alex Berlync 


Up for Me. by Augustus Leach, and 
concluding with the contralto's la- 
ment Vmi Do Keep Popping in and 
Out, by Albert Hall and J.W. 
Knowles. The name Albert Hall, for 
a musician, conics of course as an 
unexpected bonus. With this prece- 
dent, it was something of u dis- 
appointment to learn that when 
Bryan Balls and Richard Cox col- 
laborated on a book in 1975, it was 
only a Traveller's Guide to Malta. 




NOT ONES to let well alone, espe- 
cially when they've got into the 
Sc/wu/ig. so to speak, the authors 
have included suggestions for a 
rather unusual soiree baaed on 
sheet-music titles from the British 
Library. While welcoming this reviv- 
al of the Victorian musical evening, I 
feci that their choice of material 
compels me to advise you to put the 
kiddies to bed before the grown-ups 
Indulge in a little close harmony. 

In a typical programme, the tenor 
might essay a plaintive Saw Lie My 
Wep Thing ( Anon.), followed by the 
soprano’s exultant You’re Getting it 

Friday, November 29, i9»s 


Bui let's not linger too lung on 
pudenda. After all, our subject is 
literature, so let us gird our loins and 
move on to higher things like Burr's 
identification System of Breast 
Analysis, published in 1965, which 
purported to show "why and how 
women's breasts reveal their charac- 
ter." I seem to recall the tabloids 
showing some initial interest in the 
subject, but it all turned out to he a 
storm in a B-cup after David Devlin 
wrote an article for World Medicine. 
explaining how Burr had boobed. 

One of Timothy Burr's disciples, 
"Professor" Patrick Cullen, who ran 
a Palmistry Parlour un Brighton 
Pier, had announced (hut ladies who 
wished to keep abreast of the new 
science of "mammistry" should send 
him their bosom prints. Dr. Devlin, 
while not being equipped personal- 
ly. nevertheless showed great re- 
sourcefulness; he covered a couple 
of inodest-sizcd oranges with paint, 
pressed them onto a sheet of paper, 
sent them off to Brighton with the 
S0p fee and received a two- page 
readout by return post, which said 
some very nice things about his. or 
rather "her" personality and emo- 
tional life. Dr. Devlin, of course, 
had no need to go to all that trouble • 
and expense. As the old joke 
shows, you can't even tell a woman’s 
age, never mind her personality, 
from her figure: 

Doctor, listening to wheezy chest: 
"Big breaths, now, nice big 
breaths." 

Young potieni. shyly: "Yeth, and 
I'm only thixleen." 

I suppose it's only a matter of time 
before Professor Cullen develops a 
similar system for revealing men’s 
characters. He could call it ballistics. 

ONE WAY for practitioners of the 
Burr system to avoid bust-ups with 
dissatisfied clients would be to prom- 
ote mammistry as one of those 
ancient oriental therapeutic techni- 
ques thot seem to appeal so strongly 
to the suicidally-inclined or believers 
in alternative medicine. Yukoiwhu 
Publishing, the folk who brought 
you A Complete Work of Acupunc- 
ture and Moxibustinn in 25 volumes, 
recently issued A Pictorial Book,of 
Tongue Coatings. The 257 coloured 
plates of people sticking their ton- 
gues out at you may seem rather 
rude but they are redeemed by intri- 
guing captions. "Dull red furless 
tongue with scanty slobber.’’ for ex- 
ample. or "Bluish purple lean small 
tongue with a white rotten fur," 
seem to Messrs. Ash and Lake to 
verge on the poetic. - 

For some reason, all these inde- 
cently iridescent tongues are less 
off-putting than the plates in A 
Handbook of Chiropody; Giving the 
Causes and Treatment of Corns , Cal- 


losities, Btuikmx, Chilblains and Dis- 
eases of the Toenail, published by 
Felix Wagner in 1903. What gives 
this hook u sort of hoi rid fascination 
is the way thm Wagner, having ex- 
tracted all tile callosities and what- 
not, mounted them in albums rather 
like a stamp collector arranging his 
French Colonials. 

Since we're already feeling a little 
queasy, wc might its well get one or 
two other items out of ihv way. 
Captain John Bourke’s The Urine 
Dance of the Zuni Indians of New 
Mexico, published in 1N85, describes 
the Noble Red Man’s ceremonial 
guzzling of gallons of the stuff in 
pithy prose. The gallant captain 
made no effort to conceal his disgust 
at whitt he'd witnessed, but I do 
think he was being rather unfair. 
After all, these urine-swigging, 
naked savages hadn't had his advan- 
tages, which presumably included 
being taught Richard West’s 
ad muni tions, published in 16% in 
The School n} Venue: 

Let not thy privy members be 
Lavd open to he view'd, 
it is most shameful and uhhord. 
Detestable and rude. 

Retain not urine nor the winde. 
Which doth the body vex. 

So it be done with sccre.de 
Let that not thee perplex. 

I don't suppose the hunk was 
available at the local trading post. 
What was is described Miccintly in 
Paul Muldoon’s poem The Wish- 
bone: 

They gave us six fishhooks 
and two blankets embroidered 
with smallpox. 

Another book dealing with what 
Madison Avenue calls personal 
daintiness was John A. Bolton's 
Arresting Disclosures: A Report on 
the Strange Findings in Undergar- 
ments Washed with Soap and Water, 
and Popularly Supposed to be Clean 
and Wholesome (1924). This is in 
Ash and Lake's collection because a 
bookseller's catalogue once de- 
scribed a copy as good "but not 
spotless.” 

For some reason, the mere men- 
tion of any unhygienic practice pro- 
duces a revulsion which, considering 
what goes on in this vale of tears, is 
somewhat disproportionate. Nor- 
man Cameron once referred to this 
phenomenon in verse: 

When you confess your sins before 
a parson. 

You find it no great effort to dis- 
close 

Your crimes of murder, bigamy 
and arson, 

But can you tell him that you pick 
your nose? 

Alfred F. Hess's Scurvy ; Past and 
Present sounds like a jolly good read , 
though perhaps not as helpful as 
Cluthc's Advice to the Ruptured. 
Charles Cluthe's message, in a nut- 
shell, was "buy one of my trusses," 
and John J. Glaser of Lancaster. 
Ohio, wrote to him to say that his 
truss had cured his hernia in six 
month;, "but as I feel lost without it. 
I am still wearing it." What a lovely 
testimonial! It fair brings a lump to 
your throat, dunnit? Well all right, 
not to your throat, exactly. 

In this category. I rather liked the 
Ministry of Pensions publication. 
First Report of the Standing Advisory 
Committee on Artificial Limbs 1947. 
It completed a pair, so to speak, with 
an old newspaper announcement I 


haw in inv files; "The Companies 
Act. I94K. ft i the matter of C .11. 
Paine & Co. Ltd. Nature of Busi- 
ness: Clock Manufacturers. 
Winding-up ( /tiler made 1 3 October 
I l »SD." " 

It's not all caiclesv ruptures or 
stopped clocks. Life is real! Life is 
earnest! us the man said. Tile title of 
u hunk published in Illinois in 1K7X 
made this plain, even (hough it 
tended to go mi and on about it 
rather like those headlines in Mahal 
ihal leave very little for the story 
itself to add whui they get around to 
telling it: Eleven VYurx a Drunkard: 
or. The Life of Thomas Doner, /hiv- 
ing Lost Roth His Arms Through 
Intemperance, He Wrote This Hook 
With His lev tit h Ax a Warning to 
Others. 

I must confess Unit I'm somewhat 
surprised that Mr. Doner managed 
to retain his teeth on his liquid diet. 
Even wine-glims play havoc with 
mine, mul I dread (hose sessions 
under the drill, punctuated with 
advice about denial hygiene ("the 
tooth is stronger than friction" I . 
Like Harry (iill in Wordsworth's 
daft poem, just thinking about the 
dentist makes me feel fragile: 

Oh! what's the matter'* what's the 
matter';' 

What i\'t that ails vttung Jlarrv 
Gill ? 

That evermore his teeth they chat- 
ter. 

Chatter, eluutcr, chatter Mill? 

For some reason, possibly con- 
nected with their work with moulds 
and casts, many dentists dabble in 
sculpture, jewelry nr painting, and 
Bizarre Bonks includes a title that I 
recall goggling at in the old Blunt- 
stein hook More window in Allcnhy 
Street when it was first published in 
l%l: Jells Jurgen Pindhnig unci L. 
Marvitz's The Dentist in Art. 1 im- 
agined (hat it would he full of colour 
plates of the Mona Lisa showing Iter 
new choppers in u wide smile or 
portraits of George Eliot, author of 
The Drill on the Floss. When I got a 
chance to examine the book, howev- 
er. the contents turned nut to be us 
impressive as Henry Monro's first 
attempt to tackle a root canal would 


ine. is kepi in Lytliniu Si Anne's, 
near Blackpool, where Albert were 
eaten l»y i 'lion. At a pinch, I sup- 
pose. you could - ill memory uf 
young Albert - include Calvin W. 
Sell Wylie's UmncutiniKihle Otisine in 
this category with its recipes lor 
stewed eat, silk-worm omelette and 
red-ant chutney. With a hit more 
hiiir-splitting, you cnuld get How in 
Rot! Water m a Paper Hag { Alton. . 
1K‘*I) onto this shelf, together wilh 
Life and Laughter* midst the Cumu- 
hal r by Cl i fluid Wbileley Cull in son. 
This 1926 travel book "relates the 
hilarious story of a sailor visiting the 
Solomon Islands who avoided being 
eaten hv cannibals but whose false 
teeth fell overboard: in attempting 
to retrieve them, he was eaten alive 
by a shark." 
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HAD IT NOT been for Messrs. Ash 
and Lake, full many a book would 
have been born to blush unseen and 
waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Dust and the Dustbin by Mrs. Sheil 
of the Ladies Sanitary Association, 
for example, was dismissed by one 
reviewer as "garbage" and dis- 
appeared without trace till they res- 
cued it from oblivion together with 
The Dream Palaces of Birmingham 
by Chris and Rosemary Clegge, 
Truncheons: Their Romance and 
Reality by Erland Fenn Clark, Jokes 
Cracked by Lord Aberdeen by John 
Campbell Gordon, Lord Aberdeen, 
Ten Good Tricks with Bass Bottles 
(Anon.) and Historic Nuns by Bessie 
Rayner Parkes. 

[ hope the last title includes a 
reference to Monica Baldwin, whose 
bestselling account of her three de- 
cades in a convent, published in 1 949 
as / Leap Over the Wall, prompted a 
memorable entry in Noel Coward's 
diarv. "Very interesting I must say," 
the Masters wrote, "ft has streng- 
thened my decision not to become a 

For some reason, cookbooks - 
usually the leading bestsellers - are 
very poorly represented in the Rus- 
sell Ash and Brian Lake Bibliotheca 
Hi zarr it'u which . if you were wondcr- 


COFFEE-TABLE bunks, another 
bestselling category, wore mice re- 
ferred to in Rtchaid Probyn's hymn: 
Thunk heaven for Michelangelo. 

For Bosch. Toulouse- l.uutrec. 

Conn, 

Du Vinci. Rcmb/andt and Monet. 
tin i-uf/iv-ffiMi'i. on display.. 
Bizarre Books has come up 
trumps b> me hiding, the cu flee -table 
honk t.i end all o dice table books. 
Lhorat If/M,- or. A lliMoiv ■>/ the City 
aj York 111 Francis Drake, is de- 
scribed as ;■ unique copy in booksel- 
ler Michael Moon's catalogue: "full 
t-:iir. corners worn ami rep.iiicd with 
the brass edging and corners front a 
Wellington-styli 1 coffee table welded 
•together by the son of the former 
ownei - who worked in a shipyard 
building siibinti lines." All it needs is 
U set of brass legs. 

I noted about 5(KI other absorbing 
items to include in a leview of Ash 
and Lake’s essential work but have 
had. rehictuiKiy. in uitiit (hern for 
lack of space. Every review, howev- 
er. should have one quibble, and 
since the book docs in cl ink* an 
index, I can’t tread that well-worn 
path. However. 1 would have liked 
in see a mention of the copy of Max 
Eastman's ,4rr and the Life of Ac- 
tion. which The House of Books 
catalogue offered for S75 in J949. Ii 
was described as damaged on page 
95 by a mark caused by contact "with 
Mr. Eastman’s nose when Mr. 
Hemingway struck him wilh it in a 
gesture of disapproval of the critical 
essay ‘Bull in the Afternoon,' " be- 
fore beginning their famous brawl in 
Max Perkins's office in Scribner’s. 
The nose smudge on page 95. the 
catalogue added, is witnessed by 
Maxwell Perkins. 

I would like to end, for reasons, 
which will appear in due course, with 
some of the affeclionute inscriptions 
printed in the front-matter of a num- 
ber of books. In AlcoolismeetAbsin- 
thisnte by Maurice Gourmet, the 
author demonstrates what might 
well be filial piety by dedicating his 
work "a la moire de mon pire.” 
Venereal Disease and Its Prevention 
by Felix Raoul Leblanc, is even 
more surprisingly inscribed with 
what sounds very like saintly 
forbearance: “To my wife this book 
is affectionately dedicated.' 

The last, from A Bibliography of 
Rooks on the Circus in English from 
177 J to WM by the intriguingly- 
nained Raymond Tnolc-Scott, might 
have been borrowed from Mullie 
Sugden, the imniurt.il Mrs. Slo- 
combe. Let it serve, then, as an 
epitaph for Ihe much-lamented Are 
You Being Served? - "In memory of 
my pnxsv" _ Ll 

(Mm/ - The Record Honk iff Gum- 







Better safe than sorry 


wearing floppy clothing, particularly | 
long robes. ! 

Rooms should be humidified e 
while heaters are operating, but 1 
don't put a humidifier hear a heater. 

Keep at least one small fire exting- 
uisher handy. The early minutes of a ' i 
fire are the crucial ones. i 

THE PUB Lie-sponsored Safety In- i 
stitute is not permitted, of course, to I 
give commercial advice, but I am 1 
under no restriction. While there I 
may be others too; there is a highly < 
reputable, compact Israeli-made 
fire-extinguisher called "Fire jet” in i 
English and "Sllopit" in Hebrew. 
The manufacturer recommends the 
half-kilo size for home or car use, 
and says this should retail for about 
IS9.500. It is. sold at car-accessory 
shops, at Shekem and at the com- 
pany's own display booth in the mall 
at Ramat Gan's Canion Ayalon. . 

Firejet is suitable for all types of 
fires. It has no expiry date and does 
not require periodic refilling, but 
should be weighed every six months 
or so 1 to make sure it still contains Its . 
full complement of the “halon 1211”. 
gas On which it operates. Once used, • 
it should be discarded. 

DESPLTE some controvert' about . 
this in the Hebrew prtss. there is 
really do' corttradicl ion between : 
what th6 Energy Advisory Bureaux 
preach about weather-stripping for , 
economy's like and the Safety fiisti- 
tuteV stress on the; necessity, for 
proper Ventilation to avoid asphyxia- 
tion. Bofh iel£ : of ’experts agrees 
emphatically |that:a window or door 
must be left- open. when using- an , 
'open-flam^ hen ter,- Vrhetjrttf >./ 
kerbsenb or gas, br a wood-burning 
flrppince. . . r : 

‘ Even' the' eMgy fpdvjjfert qdralt - - 
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MARKETING 
WITH MARTHA 

there is no point investing in 
weather-stripping if you're going to 
heat with one of these methods. 

In homes that heat with gas, or in 
the homes of elderly persons, the 
Safety Institute highly recommends 
installing a detection device for ex- 
cess gas or, conversely, a device to 
detect insufficient oxygen levels. 

It took me a bit of sleuthing to 
discover where to find either of 
these. I was finally directed to “Tele- 
fire" in Bnei Brak, a high-tech com- 
pany making safety equipment of 
various sorts primarily for export. It 
claims to be the only local manufac- 
turer of a gas detector, and says it is 
just about to launch its 
product ,"Gaz-Gal," on the local 
market. At the moment, it is avail- 
able from the company itself, at 9 
Rehov Jabotinsky, Bnei Brak (Tel. 
03-700925 or 708404). 

Tlte household gas used in Israel is 
a propane-butane mixture, which is 
not considered poisonous in itself. 
The danger arises from the fact that 
it is highly explosive, and that burn- 
ing gas (or kerosene, or wood) can 
result in the emission of carbon diox- 
ide and carbon monoxide gases. The 
latter is particularly dangerous as it is 
very poisonous, yet virtually odour- 
less. 

Telefire’s Gaz-Gal gas detector 
plugs into an ordinary electricity 
socket, and should be placed low on 
the wall, because gas sinks to floor 
level. The manufacturer says it oper- 
ates on a very generous safety mar-' 
gin, emitting its warning siren when 
the concentration of gas reaches a 
mere 8-10 per cent of explosion 
point. Telefire recommends that any 
household using gas for cooking 
should install one near the point 
where the supply enters the kitchen. 

THE COMPANY has another Gaz- 
Gal appliance designed to detect an 
excess of carbon monoxide. It is 
essentially the same device, but it 
mbst be placed near the ceiling, 
because CO rises. Each Gaz-Gal, 
whether for detecting propane- 
butane gas or . carbon monoxide, 
costs I$69,000. The company also 
sells a smoke detector, slightly more 
expensive, which can be attached to 
an existing household burglar-alarm 
system. 

. A far simpler and cheaper smoke 
detector to warn of the outbreak of 
fire in a household is available in 
Israel. Made by Hoover; this smoke 
detector igiai ashan in Hebrew) 
works on an ordinary 9-volt battery. 
It emits a whistle to indicate the 
presence of smoke (and a different 
/ signal to indicate when the batteiy 
needs chafigi rig). It costs IS24.875, 
and 1 at i the moment,' is available 
mainly through thi? Hosen show- 
’ room in Tel AVI v, 19Sa'adia Ga’on. 

i .GETTING- BACK to gas , the Safety 
. Institute has somevery strong words 
of warning about whatf hot to do. if 
' you detect- an odour of esdaping gas 

. : Refrain at all costs from switching 
an electric light on or off oractlvflt- 
ing'any electrical Appliance What- 
soever. The smallest spark from a 
light switch can set off qn explosion - 
■t and tragedies; have occurfed here ' 
from justsucha Situation. ' V: 
i/* ;;"WheiJ you smell a gas leak,/ you 
. . must shut off the main gas-supply • 
lap, thep ventilate the fooms ;by 
- Opening doors as well as windows. 


Because gas sinks, just opening win- 
dows may not suffice. 

At least one of our gas companies, 
Pazgas, markets a heating stove 
which has a built-in oxygen detector. 
This is u Spanish import, and it 
includes a small pilot light. If there is 
insufficient oxygen to activate the 
pilot light, the entire stove will self- 
extinguish. 

At the same )ime, Pazgas tells me 
there is no reason for a gas heater to 
emit dangerous levels of poisonous 
gases, so long as it is constructed 
properly and properly maintained. 

With any gas heater, Pazgas stress- 
es, a window or door must be open 
for ventilation. Further safety sug- 
gestions on use of household gas are 
included in a free (Hebrew) leaflet 
available at the company's sales 
offices. 

OTHER Safety Institute recom- 
mendations when heating with gas 
include the following: 

Check that the piping is intact. 
Avoid using flexible piping longer 
than two metres. 

When buying a gas heater, it is 
preferable to choose one which car- 
ries the Standards Emblem of the 
Israel Standards Institution. 

This last point is frequently men- 
tioned by safety experts in connec- 
tion with the purchase of any type of 
heating appliance. The trouble is 
that the local Standards Emblem 
applies only to products manufac- 
tured in Israel. While it is admirable 
to encourage the purchase of blue- 
white merchandise, there are in- 
stances in which price or special fea- 
tures make an imported product an 
attractive choice. 

Any imported appliance with a 
safety aspect is supposed to undergo 
Standards Institution spot-checks at 
the port of entry. However, no such 
safety net is foolproof. When con- 
sidering a foreign-made appliance, 
the Safety Institute experts suggest 
looking for an approval tag from a 
country which has a good reputation 
for high safety standards. 

THE SAFETY Institute's pointers 
for users of open-flame kerosene 
heaters include the following: 

Do not hermetically weather-seal 
your home. Leave a window or door 
open when using the heater. 

Before the first usage each season, 
clean the heater thoroughly. A dirty 
or otherwise malfunctioning 
kerosene heater can cause death by 
emitting carbon monoxide. 

The stove should be pulled out to a 
balcony or hallway in order to light 
It, then carefully pulled back inside. 
This precaution is recommended be- 
cause more gases are emitted before 
the flame te burning fully than later. 

Never add kerosene to the stove 
while it is alight. 

If you have a central-heating stove 
with liquid fuel, the pipelines should 
. be carefully checked for leaks. The 
chimney must be well cleaned, and 
its top free of birds’ nests and other- 
wise in good condition. It is also 
advisable to check ' exterior fuel 
tanks for possible leaks. 

• For the minority of the population 
which beats with wood; the institute ' 
has some pointers toor . 

Make sure the pieces of wood are 
smalt, enough to go into the fireplace 
pr stove easily.- •; ■ • ; ■ ' 

■ r tf you have ari open hearth t . use a 

/'.•j -screen hgainst sparks, ■ ‘ . 

■ . Never | porir ariy/liquid fuel oil. a 

"• ( \yood'fire : to light it f Use paper or 

'.- cardboard- ’■ . i;. : ’’ ■ i- 








THE STORY of legal red tape in the 
prosecution of war criminals in the 
Federal Republic of Germany is well 
known. Much less is known about 
the red tape which has accompanied 
their prosecution in the United 
States, prosecution which has had ns 
its goal the extradition of Nazi war 
criminals who entered the U.S. in 
the aftermath of the war by hiding 
the truth about their pasts, and ac- 
quired American citizenship 
through fraud. 

The non-Jewish author of this fas- 
cinating book - Allan A. Ryan Jr. - 
was, from 1980 to 1983, director of 
the Office of Special Investigations 
in the Department of Justice, set up 
expressly to investigate and prose- 
cute Nazi war criminals residing in 
the U.S. 

Until this office was established, 
the whole issue had been allowed to 
9 collect cobwebs through neglect. 
Ryan explains how it came about 
that Nazis were able to enter the 
U.S. and settle there undetected: 
“My conclusion is that we have nev- 
er known how to deal with Nazi war 
criminals in this country, Bnd so our 
actions have been marked by 
ambivalence and equivocation. We 
have said one thing and let another 
happen. 

“Our opposition to the immigra- 
tion of Nazi war criminals after the 
war was genuine only in the sense 
that we believed that we did not want 
them in America. But this was little 
more than a wish that they would 
stay away, because the barriers we 
erected were ineffective. And the 
quarter-century after the wave of 
migration ended was marked by an 
utter absence of any policy designed 
to recognize, let alone deal with, the 
| festering problem of Nazis in Amer- 

; ica. 

I “Only in recent years, in the 

course of reexamining our entire 
response to the Holocaust, has the 
indecision ended, at least officially, 
and our commitment to legal action 
emerged.” • 

THE LEGAL aspects of the person- 
al status of the Karaites in Israel is 
the central theme of Dr. Corinaldi’s 
intensive study of this small com- 
munity. Apart, however, from its 
strictly legal interest, this volume is a 
mine of information on the origins of 
the Karaite community in the eighth 
century, and its development from 
then until the present day. Since the 
basic concept of the Karaites is their 
rejection of the rabbinical inter- 
pretation of the Tora and their 
adherence to the original text alone, 
it Is not surprising that their struggle 
for full legal recognition as an integ- 
ral part of the Jewish religious estab- 
lishment in Israel is beset with diffi- 
culties. 

For instance, although morriages 
performed by Karaite religious lead- 
ers are recognized, there is no Judi- 
cial authority to deal with matters of 
. divorce unless by consent of both 
! parties. The Supreme Court has cql- 
• led for appropriate legislation to 
remedy this position, ana aedmmis- 
’* don under the chairmanship of the 
late Justice Silberg proposed the 
f- establishment .. of separate Karaite 

1 .religious courts for this purpose.- 
" r § owe Yer; bills presented to : the 
.^Knesset in 1977 and 1980 to establish 
■V r s 4ch courts- never passed their first 
i..,vfeading. 

The aifthor. an Orthodox idealist 
; ‘. j)Whphas also played a leading prirt in 
absorption ‘of Ethiopian immig- 
■ ' .-./ i- includes his research with a 
i ;> Pfc* for religious tolerance, not only 

the Karaites,, but generally 
> v F.fsraejl/ It seems, however, that he 

v : Finch. , I v •' 

/ hook . contains an • historical 

. V:J ; ‘5?y- on ' toe 'Karaites, the report of 
i-v commission, a detailed 


Cobwebbed killers 



QUIET NEIGHBORS by Allan A. 
Ryan Jr. San Diego, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 386 pp. $15.95 

Susan Hattis Rolef 


That the U.S. had to act, even if 
late in the day, is something Ryan 
does not doubt: “If we believe, as we 
must believe, that no one anywhere 
shall be allowed to perpetrate 
another Holocaust, we cannot con- 
tent ourselves with promises that we 
will take stem action the next time, 
whilst we turn our backs on the 
criminals who arc demonstrably 
guilty. We cannot say that we will 


pursue the criminals of the future as 
we grant an amnesty to the original 
criminals because they have suc- 
ceeded for so long in concealing their 
crimes. 

“We cannot condemn genocide, 
past or future, and excuse the geno- 
cidists who live among us because 
they have lived among us for so long 
already. Future generations will not 
believe pious statements of condem- 
nation and resolve that are unsup- 
ported by action, nor should they." 

In his book, Ryan tells us (he story 
not only of the agency he headed and 
how it set about, with full Soviet 
cooperation where needed, to pre- 
pare its cases. He also tells us some 
of the actual cases dealt with, such as 
that of JohriDemjanjuk. the Ukrai- 


Karaite struggle 


HAMAAMAD HAISHI SHEt 
HAKAR AIM (The Personal Status of 
(he Karaites) by Michael Corinaldi. 
Jerusalem, Publications of the 
Faculty of Law, University of Tel 
Aviv. 228 pp. No price stated. 

OTEI HAGLIMA (Those who Wear 
Robes; A History of the Legal Profes- 
sion until 1962) by Gavriel Stress- 
man. Tel Aviv, The Israel Chamber 
of Advocates. 347 pp. No price 
stated. 

JEWISH LAW AND CURRENT 
LEGAL PROBLEMS edited by 
Nochum Rakover. Jerusalem, The 
Library of Jewish Law and the Jew- 
ish Legal Heritage Society. 253 pp. 
No price stated. 

Asher Felix Landau 


bibliography of general and legal 
sources, and the relevant biblical 
and talmudicai references. It will 
certainly be of great assistance to all 

students of the- complex texture of 

oursociety. 

THE DEVELOPMENT of the legal 
profession in Israel, and the statu- 
tory recognition of its professional 
independence In 1962, are of interest' 
primarily to lawyers themselves. Mr. 
Strassman's record, however, ’goes 
far beyond the limits of professional 
interest alone, for he describes in 
some detail the part played by Israeli. ; 
lawyers in the development of the 
Yi$huv from (he end of Turkish rule, 
through the times of Mandate and 


the State, until the establishment of 
the Chamber of Advocates. 

We therefore have a picture of the 
struggle for the recognition of the 
Hebrfew language, the inclusion of 
Jewish law as part of the law of the 

land, the appointment by the British 

of more Jewish judges and legal 
officers and, above all, a graphic 
description of the struggle against 
the Mandatory power towards the 
end of its rule in this country, The 
trials of Jewish fighters before the 
military courts, "illegal" immigra- 
tion, searches for arms, and the part 
played by lawyers in all facets of life 
under the Mandate, find their place 
in this fascinating volume. 

Of particular interest is the resent- 
ment then created by the English 
Defence Emergency Regulations, 
and their impact on the rule of law. 
The practices Of the Mandatory pow- 
er at that time stand in stark contrast 
to the provisions. which exist to-day 
.for judicial review of administrative 
detection and similar actions by the 
security authorities. It was only 
natural .that the legal profession 
found Its place in the forefront of the 
struggle against the authorities in 
these matters. . 

* The long battle for the establish-: 
mint of the Israel Bar, culminating 


. in me legal J J U 

ber of Advocates, Is well described. ■ 

’ It is interesting to note the opposi- : 

tlon of some leading lawyers to the 
politidzation of the Chamber - a 
feature which seems to permeate 
every aspect of Israeli life, and the 
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nian who operated the gas chamber 
at Trcblinka while abusing and 
persecuting Jewish prisoners; Andri- 
ja Arlukovic, the erstwhile minister 
of the interior of the "independent" 
state of Croatia, responsible for the 
massacres of hundreds of thousands 
of Serbs and Jews, now appealing to 
the U.S. Supreme Court against ex- 
tradition to Israel; Archbishop 
Viorel Trifa who had been leader of 
the Fascist Iron Guard in Rumania 
and who, as a newspaper editor, had 
advocated the persecution of Jews; 
and Hermine Brnunsleiner, the 
“Stomping Mare of Maidanek.” 

We are also told the full story of 
Klaus Barbie's (the “Butcher of 
Lyon") American connection, 
which Ryan had personally investi- 
gated to reveal a story about which 
some Americans might rather have 
kept silent. 

Though Ryan is a little sloppy 
about facts not directly related to the 
cases he dealt with, he offers us a 
most fascinating and informative re- 
port which no one but he could have 
put together. 

From a broader perspective this 
book, which seems at first sight to be 
a condemnation of American hypoc- 
risy. really illuminates the greatness 
of the American democratic system. 
There is certainly no lack of hypoc- 
risy in American society, but unlike 
many other societies in which hypoc- 
risy reigns, in the U.S. one can fight 
against it and frequently come out 
(he victor. This was proven in con- 
nection with the long struggle by 
America's black citizens for full civil 
rights. The prosecution of Nazi war 
criminals in the U.S. is undoubtedly 
another example. 

A true democratic society is to be 
measured by its “capacity for demo- 
cratic self-purging,” to quote the 
Stuttgarter Zeltung in connection 
with the Barbie affair. This applies 
to Israel as well, where too many 
people believe that certain dark epi- 
sodes in our short history are best 
left hidden. □ 

negative aspects of which in many 
cases outweigh its advantages. 

The leaders of the bench and baT, 
who participated in the struggles of 
the profession through the deesdes, 
are all mentioned in this volume. 
The Chamber of Advocates, which 
commissioned the work, and Mr. 
Strassman, himself a lawyer, are to 
be commended for the publication of 
this important historical record.. 

PROFESSOR RAKOVER did well 
in publishing the. proceedings of the 
First International Seminar on (he 
sources of Contemporary Law., the 
subject being the Bible and Talmud, 
and their contribution to modem 
legal systems. The seminar was 
attended by some 150 jurists from 
different countries, and the lectures 
. covered' legal theory, law. in chang- 
ing societies, judicial process, poli- 
tical theojy, law and religion, penal 
law, self-incrimination, and medical 
ethics. • 

Since the enactment by the Knes- 
set in 1980 of. the Foundations of 
Law Act, which severed the connec- 
tion between Israeli .law and the 
English Common Law, and substi- 
tuted Jewish Law, -the study of Jew- 
ish law has assumed added import- 
ance, making the volume under re- 
view a|l the mor^ welcome. . 

; The lectures now published 
■ underline the growth {n the study of 
.r Jewish law both in Israel nnd else- 
where, and illustrate the Ability of. 
opr sages .throughout the centuries; 
to adapt Jewish few to the heeds ota'. 
• changing society - a feature which 
Should certainly engage the^mten- 
tion of those ; who shape, our des, lf ny 
in these, times, so critical for tig 
future of the JoWish people. . 0 


Examples 


SOUL SURVIVORS by Hunocli Tel- 
ler, in collaboration with Morsi 
Tabak. Jerusalem, New York Pub- 
lishing Co. 273pp. 

Leah Abramowitz 

THE STORY, the pnrable, has al- 
ways been an educational tool. The 
university professor anil the heder 
teacher both know that their point 
can be made more effectively and 
lastingly with the backing of a perti- 
nent tale or example. 

Hanoch Teller, a superb story- 
teller, consciously sets nut to teach 
Jewish morals, tradition and pride. 
His wide range of characters and 
settings confirms the universality of 
his subject. 

He divides his collection of 
twenty-five tales into eight categor- 
ies: Providence, Devotion, Deliver- 
ance, Piety, Faith, Integrity, Great- 
ness and Compassion; and each sec- 
tion is prefaced by an appropriate 
maxim, dictum or quotation. 

For example, to illustrate the sub- 
ject of Divine Providence, which in 
his preface he calls; "G-d's guiding 
hand in every area of human en- 
deavor," three chuncc encounters 
hove fateful results. A man misses a 
plane, but saves his life; a yei/i/vu 
student rescues a bum due to si 
long-forgotten schoul incident; and a 
baal feriitmi is "led” In the yf.f/ilwi, 
and later to (he wedding canopy, by 
"Unknown Forces.” 

Similarly, the section on Devotion 
is introduced by a well-known quota- 
tion from Isaiah, and by Teller’s own 
explanation; “Prayer in Judaism is 
an open line of communication to 
the Almighty, giving finite man 
limitless access to his Infinite 
Creator. The only prerequisite for 
guaranteeing that his message will be 
heard is “knvana" (devotion). 
Prayer without devotion, writes the 
“Chovos Halevavos.’’ is like ‘a body 
without a soul, a shell without a 
kemelY' 

Three stories on Faith nre taken 
from three completely different 
walks of life. A shut in a rough New 
York neighbourhood survives di- 
abolic attempts to appropriate the 
property, as well as attacks bv hood- 
lums, only because of the old rabbi’s 
simple faith. A carriage disappears 
one Sabbath, but turns up miracu- 
lously, where it had vanished, in 
KikarHaDnvldka. A tank crew dur- 
ing the Lebanese War is snatched 
from certain death after a non- 
observant soldier prays spon- 
taneously, . 

No a nthology of this sort would be 
complete without descriptions of 
famous men’s lives - examples of 
rabbis or great Tora scholars whose 
conduct and achievement give us a 
model to emulate. Happily, there 
are as many righteous women in- 
cluded as men, 

EVEN CHILDREN come into their 
own. Ini a chapter on Integrity, a 
young heder boy is late for class 
because he did someone a favour. 
His rebbe, however, doesn’t believe 
him, and he earns, a slap that' still 
resounds decades later when > die 
youngster, now die famous head of a 
yeshlva. declares: "It is essential for 
. a rebbe to know his students. well 
enough lobe able to determine when 
-and if- they are lying. Punishing a 
child when he tells the truth is unfor- 
. liveable., 

Teller’s prbsu UoefcnT always flow 
•, freely. On ihe oiher can 

only marvel at his tremendous com- 
mand of the English language, and 
bis (iellghtfulvyay nf putiingaernssin 
imageprliiofught: u 

j*AGE THIRTEEN 






THE NEHRU-Gumlhi dynasty is I 
one without parallel in Llie modern 
world. No other family has ruled a ■ 
innjor power for so lung. In telling its 
story, Tiiriq Ali, once the enfant 
terrible nf London in the clays when 
the radical left seemed set fur a 
take-over, has produced a surpri- 
singly impoLemicul and highly read- 
able history of modern India. Ali 
sets up limiters by first listing all the 
tlrmnutis personae and offering the 
idea of u typical Indian drama, tradi- 
tionally played out before a highly 
critical audience; and for the most 
part, the reader is left to supply the 
critical judgement. 

The editorializing is done in the 
introduction by novelist Salman 
Rushdie. Hut even the most casual 
observer of events in India hardly 
needs in lie told that J await. a rial was 
the noblest ol the clan, his da lighter 
Indira illicit unscrupulous and hci 
son Snujil downright hiatal. When 
Indira was assassinated, why did 
India turn at once to Rajiv, the 
noil-politician? 

Ali points out dial in a giant land 
comprising close in a billion people 
of many different races (eight major 
language groups}, creeds and castes 
- and with two (hirdsof the Congress 
hiily's representatives composed of 
rural notables ■- tlieie was strong 
prcsMiic to continue a line wlmsc 
foiebcars had assumed the nature of 
mystical fathers and mothers nf a 
“unified" nation. The tendency can 
be observed, Ali reminds us, in all 
neighbouring states: Nepal, Sikkim 
and Bhutan wiih their uuasi- 
monnrehies; Pakistan, with the 
Bhutto duughfci suppressed by Zia 
al l ink; Bangladesh hieing a choice 
between the daughter of murilcrcd 
Sheikh Mu jib and the wife of assas- 
sinated President Zia tar Rehniaii; 
the waning Bmularainake chin in Sri 
Lanka. 

But Ali reminds us that the enun- 
try also grew up under Jawahiirlal's 
successor. Lid Sh.islri, whose death 
was the teal stoning point or the 
dynasty; and he points to the failure 
of Congress, a party without policy 
and racked by competing economic 
interests. It was the party (hat 
needed populist lenders to keep the 
confidence of its diverse, largely 
illiterate, generally religious and 
mystically inclined electorate. Ali 
reserves his only threat for the end: 
one day. he writes, these masses will 
have the last word. ■‘Illiterate but 
not ignorant, they are modern Indla- 
...who suffer the rancid rhetoric of 
corrupt politicians... one day they 
will want their revenge." 

This is rhetoric too. What is far 
more likely to happen is that without 
true leaders, Indians, Pakistanis, 
Bunglas and Sri Lankans will go on 
fighting between themselves. The 
latest election in the Punjab, in 
which Congress allowed itself to be 
trounced, has shown that Indians 


BLT BACK to Nehru, whom Ali 
treats most sympathetically. His 
name, though not his forebears, 
appears to he of Semitic origin. He 
stemmed from a high -caste Brahmin 
family, whose original name was 
Kail I . Then they became known as 
Knul-Nehari, because their branch 
of the family once lived by a canal. 
Nchar. in Urdu (nn Indian lan- 
guage mixed with Arabic and Per- 
sian words and written in Pcrsian- 
Arahic characters or in English 
transliteration and used only by 
Moslems) means canal and is as near 
as duijnmii to our own Hebrew 
Syord for river. At any rale, when the 
Kind wus dropped. No hurl became 
Nehm. 

JiiWitliarViil (“precious none”) 
married another KnuL, u beautiful 



“Lives of the l mlittn Princes " hy Charles Alien aiul Shnratb Dwivedi 
(Crown, $ 24.95) is a sumptuously-illustrated book based rmoverJtiO 
hours t*f interviews. “Providence." wrote Kipling, "crcuteii the M altar- 
nfiths to offer mankind ii spectacle. " Brought up by British nannies in 
surroundings of unimaginable luxury, the rulers of the now-vanished 
56 5 native states lived reckless mid extravagant lives, amused by tiger 
hunts, c/incubi ncs and dancing girls, plagued hy endless palace intrigue. 
There mi.v no shortage of excesses. Bhuratpur bankrupted his state, 
Indore hud a rival for his mistress's affect it ms humped off on a crowded 
Bombay Street umlJunugadh gave wed t ling feasts for his thigs. ,1. H. 

The Heaven-bom 


TUB NKIIKUS AND THE GAN- 
DHIS : An Indlun Dynasty by Taiiq 
Ali. With an introduction by Salman 
Rushdie. London, Picador. 30lpp. 
£2. SO. 

MEMORIES - WITH THOUGHT'S 
ON GANDHI by Samuel Solomon. 
London. Cmintcrpnint Publications. 
2<Xlpp. No price listed. 

NATION OK FOOLS hy Balraj 
Khannn. Harmundsworlh, Penguin. 
252 pp. 11.95. 

Meir Ronnen 


Kashmiri girl of 16 who became 
Indira's mother; but it was nn 
arranged marriage of convenience 
that was ultimately loving and suc- 
cessful, if not romantic enough for 
the passionate yuung lawyer anti Old 
Harrovian, who had sown his wild 
oats in Britain. Mrs. Nehru also went 
to jail. She died in 1937. The great 
love of Nehru's life was, of all peo- 
ple. the wife of the last Viceroy. 

Ali describes Edwina Mountbat- 
ten succinctly, hut not accurately, as 
the "daughter of a wealthy Jewish 
family who was radicalized in the 
early Twenties.” (Edwina. in fact, 
had a Jewish grandfather.) They met 
on Lord Louis’s appointment in 1947 
and remained devoted to each other 
until Nehru died in I960. It wasn't 
politics or machiavellian opportun- 
ism. They truly loved each other and 
admired each other’s outstanding 
qualities and essential liberal 
humanism. That their love should 
have flowered against the back- 
ground of the husband's overseeing 
the withdrawal of the Raj and the 
ascent of the lover Lo power seems 
too theatrical to be true. 

Nehru despised mysticism and 
seems to have been a thorough 
agnostic. He would have preferred 
his people to read Bertrand Russell 
instead of the Gita. He loved Gandhi 
but thought the Mahatma's folklore 
was humbug. The two were like 
Mint and Jett. Nehru llie Brnhmin 
had dropped religion; his basic 
education stemmed from Cambridge 
and his experience of English pris- 
ons. The Mahainm came to see reli- 
gion ns a necessity of everyday exist- 
ence. He had seen, while in South 
Africa, that industrialization would 
lead Id nn immediate decline of 


non-European cultures. It whs 
Nehru who first led the way in the 
demand for total independence: 
Gandhi followed. But with what 
style! His 1U30 march to the sea 
dramatized not only the salt boycott, 
but also himself. 

With the Axis powers launched on 
their invasions, bolh Gundhi and 
Nehru insisted that India would fight 
Fascism only as an independent na- 
tion. They were promptly jailed 
again and released only after the 
Japanese invasion and fobhed off 
with promises. Neither were sure 
that Britain would win; Gandhi did 
not want to antagonize the Japanese. 
He characterized British promises as 
a post-dated cheque drawn on a 
failing bank. But Nehru had no 
doubts that passive resistance would 
not work against the Japanese and 
that Hitler could spell the end of the 
demucrnlic world. 

Only Subhas Bose went over to 
the Japanese, raising an army of 
captured Muslim, Hindu and Sikh 
sepoys and officers lo fight the Brit- 
ish in his ‘‘Indian National Army." 
Bose conveniently died in a plane 
crash, but both Gandhi and Nehru 
helped the few IN A survivors escape 
postwar execution as traitors; in- 
deed, the British did not dare risk 
shooting them. Nehru saw the INA 
men as misguided, but also as patrio- 
tic nationalists. 

TARTQ ALI quotes Lord Macaulay 
who, in 1934, made it dear that mass 
education of Indians was out of the 
question. The aim, he wrote in a 
famous minute, was to create "a 
class who may be interpreters be- 
tween us and the millions we gov- 
ern... Indians in blood and colour, 
but English in opinions, in morals 
and intellect.” 

The description rather fits 
Calcutta-born Samuel Solomon 
(1904-) whose maternal grandfather 
was the religious leader of the small 
Jewish community there. Solomon, 
the epitome of the loyal Indian Civil 
Servant, saw Bose as a traitor, as did 
the rest of us tit the time; and he had 
no illusions about Gandhi’s 
equivocations when the world was 
threatened by Hitler. 

Cambridge -educated Solomon re- 
calls (hat Gandhi was an enthusiastic 
supporter of Briluin during the 
Great War - he whs even awarded a 


medal for his set vices - hilt his early 
disillusionment with the foot- 
dragging gentlemen of Whitehall led 
to his famous civil disobedience cam- 
paigns. Solomon saw no hope at the 
time for Indian independence; he 
believe J India ns were better off 
under the paternal system he served. 
He saw Gandhi’s saintly stand as 
cant, that “non-violence” sparked 
bloody riots in which thousands were 
killed and injured, while the saint 
who had characterized the Raj as 
“Satan” went on quietly spinning in 
safety. 

Solomon was not only a magis- 
trate und then u judge fund later a 
wartime publicity officer and com- 
mentator) but also a scholar and a 
poet in the lyric “message" style so 
beloved of both Hindi and Urdu 
poets, though his sentiments aie 
often relieved with flashes of good 
humour. In I9.HI lie published a lung 
poem entitled “The Saint and 
Satan," which is reprinted in full as 
pail of his memoirs, and fully anno- 
tated. I can not resist quoting its 
conclusion: 

And yet, though heads urn* daily 
broken, lettered. 

My faith unshaken still remained 
unshn tiered. 

The while / kept on calmly spinning, 
spinning - 

If only Government had ceased its 
sinning! 

But no! with pouvr Satanic, violence 
tainted, 

They really were much worse than 
I have painted. 

Required force of Soul with Force of 
muscle 

And blamed, of all men, me, fur all 
the tussle. 

As though a Saint had not diviner 
tuitions 

Of when to start and when to cease 
cumulations! 

But violence reigned, and I expressed 
my sorrow, 

For each day's violence promptly 
on the marrow! 

Yet violence reigned - / sat in sorrow 
spinning, 

While Government and Satan kept 
ott sinning: 

Still violence reigned - be thine the 
curse, O Britain, 

Tainted with blood and close allied 
with Satan! - 

‘'Enough!" cried Satan, "you have 
spun enough! 

It is nigh time for me to call vum 
Mnff. 

On Taint yon harp, but I'm expert on 
Taint, ' 

A saint, twice sorry, is a sorry 
saint!" 

Nevertheless, Solomon ciime to 
see that the Mahatma was right: he 
has no doubt nf his place in history. 
Solomon served in various parts of 
India. After Independence he 
turned down senior colonial postings 
in order to retire and pursue the life 
of a scholar, translator and lecturer 
in. German and French classics; he 
has a reputation as a translator of 
Racine, and many of his translations 
have been published by Random 
House. His memoirs are studded 
with little sketches of men as dispa- 
rate as Tagore, Jeremy Thorpe and 
Mcnachem Begin. He was not just a 
bookworm but trekked over his be- 
loved Himalayas; and his first visit to 
Palestine was made overland 
through Iraq, Syria und Transjor- 
dan. He has family in Jerusalem. 
I Altogether a remarkable man, in- 
i asmuch as lie has successfully re- 
; solved tiny conflicts between his 
loyal service to Britain, India flnd to 
his own people in Zion. 

Solomon’s rather prim Edwardian 
: style is. nothing if not sedate, but his 

i memoir includes a few startling 
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anecdotes. In one, he recalls t tying a 
rape case in a new district, in which 
the accused was held lo have passed 
a venereal disease to his 10-year-old 
victim. To Solomon's consternation, 
the all-male jury iclurned a verdict 
of Not Guilty. A chagrined Solomon 
later discovered it was a local belief 
that a man suffering from VD could 
cure himself only hy having inter- 
com. sc with a virgin. 

Turh| Ali, in the course of examin- 
ing how the Chinese were making a 
demonstration to the Thild World 
by humbling (he Indian Army before 
retreating back behind the border, 
also pun. luces an un forget table, il 
possibly apocryphal story. Hie nor- 
mally suave and sophisticated Chou 
En-Iui once told visiting Pakistani 
army officers that China “had never 
had any iulciUhm of occupying Indi- 
an territory. ‘Why.’ he is reported lo 
have said, ‘if we wanted lo conquer 
India all wc would need lo do is 
march half our population to the top 
of the Himalayas, and. with their 
backs turned to (heir own country, 
they would ill) piss at the same time. 
The result would be floods in India 
for at least a year.”’ 

PANDIT NEHRU makes a cameo 
appearance in Balraj Khanna’s 
utterly dimming first novel, first 
published hist year (the author is 
belter known in India as an artist) 
und set in the immediate post- 
partition period. Enthusiastic re- 
viewers have described this gently 
ribald comic novel as India's answer 
lo The Catcher in the Rye. Its Holden 
Caulfield is the adolescent Oini, a 
"mutrio sitter” who falls foul of his 
geography master in a refugee camp 
school. Son of an ambitious, ilimi- 
nuitive, but lusty hahvai (sweet!) 
shopkeeper, Omi is preoccupied 
with girls and getting into college, 
but is eventually waylaid by tradi- 
tion. Klmnmi, himself a Punjahi, 
loves his people but is clearly less 
happy with their customs. But the 
satire in this delightful read is almost 
lovingly gentle; only the title strikes 
a bitterly direct note. □ 


Rag Trade 

SOMETHING WHOLESALE: My 
Life und Times in (lie Rag Trade hy 
Erie Newby. London. Picador. 
24(1 pp. £2,95. 

1 1 ARD TO imagine Eric Newby the 
intrepid POW escape and lover and 
equally intrepid explorer and travel 
writer, woiking as a commercial 
traveller, selling dreary dresses to 
dreary female buyers in dreary 
towns in the north of England, and 
Scotland. But that is what he did for 
a decade after the war. It must have 
been awful but Newby manages to 
make it all sound either macabre or 
hilarious. . 

Lane and Newby was the family 
haute couture business, always in 
imminent danger of bankruptcy, not 
the least because its founder, Newby 
pfrre, lived high off expenses his 
accountants could never square with 
Inland Revenue. In fact this book, 
written between Love and War in the 
Appenines and A Short Walk in the 
Hindu Kush, is also a portrait of the 
author's father. 

Disaster and chaos have always 
dogged Newby; somehow he has 
always dodged them. His life 
changed when he became travel edi- 
tor of The Observer, for whom he 
still does travel pieces. This book is n 
travel piece too: post-war travel in 
Britain, in the days before affluence 
and credit cards, the Hindu Kush 
offered greater satisfactions. Ol 
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Alia' Walkin'* bean. A* it -iii.i.nl . 

S 1, L - Ix.ufhi «hai 

csanprehs'iisn’e aullii , l l, :A l1 ' ” 

and Ainenciin ««■ e'hled 1 ' ; 
faculty memlvi "I k-i mlla.' . 
JiscnOvrlalc'l Rial ndid li.n imlink a 
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liepm l" fa-1 lh.it Mlhllv :uld wlllnii" , 
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Consciousness ol a gap hi I he art 
and literature of her count iv. the 
United Stales, of black peoples 
under-expressed culture : an aware- 
ness that their contribution lo their 
country has been eilhoi ignored «»r 
slighted - these preoccupations hjel 
Alice Walker’s writing l or her. the 
writer has a duly that fiausccnds t lie- 
need of most wrileis to give express- 
ion in themselves and llieii particu- 
lar environment The writer is 
accountable to his community, his 
nation, lias a national role, a pari in 
shaping the destiny of a people. For 
lhu.se living in Israel, brought up on 
the writings ol Agrnm. Bialik. « 
Tehemiehovsky , Bienne r or Pc i elz . | 

this would be taken almost for | 
granted; for Israel’s recent con- 
sciousness, its perception of itself as — 
a national entity, has hugely been ^ 
moulded hy these writers who were 
not unaware of the contribution of 
literature in shaping nationhood. f 
But to a modern English writer, 
writing in England today, this not ion t \ 
- of self-consciously setting out to i 
represent and present what is quin- P 
(essentially national or “racial" - 
would scent peculiar, even unnecos- \ 
sary. Yet, utter all, Milton did it l 

centuries ago. * 

Alice Walker sees it as an impera- 
tive, as her particular duty as a 
writer, lo be the mouthpiece of her 
people. They have had too few - 
voices in the past: "There are the old 
people, just simple old people, who ( 
need us to put into words for them 
the cuurage and dignity of their 
lives." Which is exactly what she did 
in her acclaimed novel: The Color 
Purple. This collection offers fasci- 
nating insights into her attitude to 
writing, and her crafting of that 
wonderful book: she describes how 
the characters began lo form in her 
mind, making demands on her, 
laying down conditions for. as she 
calls it, “their re-entry into the 
world.” When she moved to San 
Francisco, her characters pro- 
tested:” ‘Us don't want to be seeing 
none of this., il make us can’t think!" 
That was when I knew for sure they 
were country people." 

The essays also give us a picture of 
Alice Walker the person and writer, 
the serious and committed black 
rights activist; even about the impact 
of motherhood on her writing and 
life. The style is unabashedly Amer- 
ican: "bare all and show your 
credentials": but if it is a style which 
occasionally astonishes the reader 
with its disarming confessions, il is u 
style which also wins admiration for 
the earnest, intense, high-minded 
commitment that it is able to ex- 
press. Sometimes Alice Walker calls 
to mind the Victorian moralists: one 
can’t help feeling that she and the 
crusty old Scotsman, Thomas Car- 
lyle, would have got along like a 

house on fire- both sharing the same 

ethic of sincerity, both haranguing 

the reader with their zest for pruise, 
argument, assertion, exhortation. 
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-i m "■■■.„ — 1 -j |,j s muiins that men ami women 

— “ VT wj «a a often have very dittei cut views ol sex 

The colour black 

would expect from this kind ol Wmk 

IN SEAKC1I OK ('UK MOTHERS' n ‘" j’i'ht,*"*™ ■■ Ab.inl nhnplMs.-n bill')' m.ia.i|K, 1*1 fanln- 

AltllENS Hy Aline Walker. Lon- W*'’ 'I e „ l ' lj , l ,. ;l || v stmims sics, ml sos ilutinf pn.-Ml.inC! . ss'i 


A l)AUGin.i«;S GEOGRAPHY: ^ we MJ^*™** ! 


,;i J 

Iimmifitin.l d'i ‘ . vVWr 11 inmiiMv »«• 

frunlliiir- 77.. • Iprrhillmmilions inch, dr 

Of InrniMiir nn J W- ukJ ‘ 


chapters on buhy m.ixsage.mifanla- 
iies. on sex during pregnancy, sex 

into old age. tlte effect ol grieving «m 


14 .95. l r,\ , !n- t “fioi L/UGsityl'ioLLAlU sex. anil of uiulilnling uperiiiiuits mi 

A HAUGII-IEU'S GEOGRAPHY: ^ wi Ih** 

WOMAN’S EXITCHIENCE OK SEX black & pnor our blond soak up 


Until . with her two 
ill sphrehing away 


VOICE OK THE HEART hy Bar- 
bara Pay lot Bradford. New York, 
Bantam. 771 pp.S-VJ.v 

Dor ii vSowt-lcn 

'I I IE CH ARAL I L RS hi this super 
soil p-l nibble are cithei ariMniTiitx 
with a sense of inddcw oblige, »i 
screen stars gelling l*i the top one 
way hi smother - mostly aiiothei. 
Hie large east keep the story mov- 
ing. l-'iir move it does. Hie author 
sweeping her scene (avid her drama- 
lis personae) from Scottish lwiomal 
lu, Us m castles on llu* C oiUineiil. lo 
fabulous film local inns t” New 
York, to Holly wood. 

Every mum is »lesctil>ed in 
inter ioi - dccurnlix e detail, every gar- 
ment - of men as well as women ■ 
almost to the Iasi Milch. More- liquor 
(bunds m ued) is drunk m tlii* novel 
than I remember in year. ol review- 
in, i - hut the ranee ol perhimev is 

piini. I low eiv i, complications nt 
plot eoitiiniic mini the last page. 

You hast to hand if to Hraillonl: 

» she is inventive, a ml knows Imw to 
■ appeal (<' the t iui » -hv «*l read ere 
about the rich amt ill l.ivonn d. ainl 
how to sli.iipcn III- s, inaiioii him 
ii when the dialogue ilneaieus lo y.iow 

N i 

Kaierme Tempest ■ ImiihIhm- 

" t,eaut\ leaves mditlc rent. 

» and ii i any mlatnaieil Met ^Iiuj 
k abiliiy nukes het a -tat but she lia- 
to selieme Im Iter*. ham ■- 
«- Tliix beamy toy - with the hen to 
■* x an earldom, lint*- (ami nn-iel will, 
hi those who may help Inn eau-oi . and 
hi retains some spots in lie 1 heart soil 
'y .-iioupii m Lci'p ii" - 
•* pathetic. . 


Miantu/ siiz ms , | ..nil 

WOMAN'S KXI-ER1ENCE OK SEX Wai * & piwr i>m Wn.nl soak lip ‘Jmni^hTlaisl'Ifpuards. kis 

by Sheila Kiuiagar. Hatmuod- jin/wlnlcweilisappc.uine. s inu one anollni wilh obnouv d.- 

swoitli, Penguin. 120pp. £5.!)5 ^ S 

Aloma Halter 


lJ r|,yihm x'sluin ' 'rtl^hins' - Brisloa, lighi: - wil1 ' “ ^ JX- 

,„ed«p 


Bhck Wrile^’who^ Simp’y Works ‘lines ~ 

CMS 


C’oT-rS L.hr II ^.h^holosand.ex.a.mp.enion. 


imlicalc a li.erary idiosyncrasy unn 3 wil , „ 

siunip . ^ A. ^ •“ lhe 

essays wills'll dismiss Ilia connn-lu n orvc .he render to "hear lhc P oe, !“‘ „r^ aiaunms pliMli'fr.iphs. plan- 

ssxiurjsss^ s*-jfssr3Ksf sHSsfss- 

major advice lo youn t black ar s « “ J llia leel. even, as a Ian- P™ On the oilier 


major advice lo younp black arl.si: 
wuuld be that Ihey sliul lhemselvc 


liersL'It, her art and ber peop c. “My « d speech rhythms are pre- ly ol aovice a ^ ■ tmJillg 

x-sx-ssajffi 

l sr ; " ,ec,top - ,|K ’" S '"' 

people are wailing- BnBliili-” It all set nt_ I- .^Jck with “perinisstventfsx m 

IN A Dtmxhli'r.r Gcagriiphy it is as if 

Niozake Shange had taken Ahie cnlai i a „i s m and black inililairev. _ follows dirceily «»n 

Walker’s advice, and then pin men ^ ^ . lhnu , nngere or i L sb ^ 1 ovilip Men.".H. 


Niozake Shange had taken Ah« menla|ianisIU an d black militancy. ^ lia j’ l ^ )i ^ t >' ll _ follows dircrtly •*'» 

siSSSS 

S^!""wvN«dA .enyed'', pervaded', paying 


I’ll 1 1 IL. i 1*. ■ , 

Her end will stir Hi- seimnienl.il 

reader even m..i.'- bin .hm'iwom. 

the second most heaiililnl 1,1 

the story has the ptospecl of bind 

V'liu slrnclure llno.iphoul is huili 
ns if with a TV serial in mind. " may 
even get there 


Symphony 


SAUL BELLOWS recent collec- 
tion of short fiction, Him with 
Foot in His Mouth (originally re- 
viewed here un September 14 
1984). is now available hi Israel in 
paperback ( Washington Square 
Press for the U.S. edition. 1'enguii. 
front the UK). . 

The five tales commute a sort ui 
five-movement svmph.my repriMiie 
a lifetime of Ilell..we:a|uc clmraslct' 
and concerns: Jewish cranks and 
crazies, inwlkciiub and phdo- 
sopbers. sdihvV"' and K."NlJa 
transplanted frv.m the ,b,rrl 10 dial 
Odcssa-on-llic-l-ake called l lnca B .. 
in I hal ureal Pale calle.l .Amenta. 

■Jews who bad grown up on lbs 
sislewalks of Ameiica,- muses one 
narrator, ‘vre wets' in iv |W-nss ors 
icners, and wc hud brouebi si. mash 
ell'll nsi asm. serve, lose o. thi 
American life dial wc liasl become it 
Odd thal II should bs'piu n. roll 
Inwards oblivion just as ALIC 
pc-rfe-cliap ouis.-lvss in Ill's .slnar- 
able ifcni'KTiu y. 

l-r ■. <111 the wry fmaiv title 
ihlK.iell lb,' elalviiHl.; and 
M me of - Wbal Lind Ol a l a 
You Have'.''' lo the li.nd-blll. n 
palhos of "t imsms. lln coll. cM'..' 

, 'show llie NolvlPnre.wionsi.il lbs 

very tup uf hi*, form. ^ 


deeply Pcmi.isl I'oenv. “We Neen rs . 
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